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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. ‘“‘The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph by Winston Pote from A. Devaney) 
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BAR 15 1987 


By RALPH D. WELLONS 


The story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony 
is a familiar one. The only clue to the fate of these 
colonists was the word “Croatan” carved on a tree 
—a previously agreed-upon signal for indicating a 
change of location. But Raleigh’s party found no 
further trace of them. 

A group of people with Indian habits and oc- 
casional English names live in Robeson County, 
North Carolina. Some historians assume that they 
are descendants of the lost colonists and Croatan 
Indians.—Ep1rror. 


On that day in 1589 when the band of survivors 
of Raleigh’s Lost Colony yielded to circumstances 
and left their homes at Manteo (North Carolina) 
in company with the friendly Croatan Indians, 
little did they realize what their future might be. 
But with firm faith in God and with their rich 
English heritage, they gave themselves to what- 
ever destiny awaited them. 

In the years that followed, the influence of that 
heritage and of that religion not only made sur- 
vival possible, but its union with the strength of 
the Indian people established a new heritage. 

Shall we not say that this willingness to merge 
their culture with that of their neighbors brought, 
first, survival and, after that, the creation of a 
new way of life? The physical fortitude of the In- 
dian and the spiritual and moral strength of the 
English united to bring forth a flower particularly 
fitted to win its way in a new world. The keen 
awareness of subtle meanings on the part of the 
Indian combined well with the readiness of the 
English to act quickly when understanding was at 
hand. The Indian’s tendency to beware of the 
stranger was balanced by the Englishman’s faith 
in his ability to win the good will of others. 


Lire was very dear to these people; they de- 
termined to preserve it. Not only must the enemy 
be fought off, but sustenance must be provided 
for both body and soul. Whatever best guaranteed 
survival was accepted by the group. As time went 
on, certain customs, practices, teachings, and ideas 
were accepted as paramount. Thus, Protestant 
gy hristianity was retained as their religion rather 
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An American Community 


than the animism of the Indian. So, likewise, the 
English rather than the Indian language became 
the accepted means of communication. 

One of the earliest historical references to the 
Indians who settled along the Lumber River gives 
evidence of their being a people “who talk from a 
book.” Ideas, faith, even the means of communica- 
tion had to be preserved. The written and printed 
word was accepted as a means of doing that, and 
therefore was of primary importance. We greatly 
regret that there was no historian in the group, 
for we need that written word today. 

The Lumber River valley afforded an ideal 
place of retreat. It provided good fishing, good 
hunting, and good soil for crops. It afforded a de- 
gree of protection from the world round about 
them, for not many travelers came that way. 
Roads either led into the Lumber area or out of it 
—they did not lead through it. Travelers from east 
to west avoided the low-lying river country and 
sought the Piedmont area to the north. Travelers 
from south to north found the route nearer the 
ocean much safer. The great centers of Indian life 
were to the north and west; apparently no one 
claimed this particular hunting ground. 

Thus it must have been that the Pembroke com- 
munity had its beginning. For two hundred years 
it existed within its self-willed aloneness. Life 
must have been good, for the people remained 
here. 

It is not to be thought that the Pembroke com- 
munity originally was confined to the very ground 
on which the town of Pembroke is now located. 
Then, as now, Pembroke was not a fixed, geo- 
graphically determined spot. Just as at present 
Pembroke is not in reality a small town covering 
the one-square-mile area determined by its limits, 
so then Pembroke was an ever-changing geo- 
graphical area. Its center shifted from one place 
to another as the need for a meeting place and a 
market varied with succeeding generations. The 
name, “Pembroke,” is of modern adoption, but 
there must have been many other names earlier. 

Inevitably, the community contacted the outside 
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world from time to time. Property rights had to 
be established; customs and traditions of adjoining 
peoples had to be recognized; some kind of under- 
standing had to be arranged. The influence of their 
English heritage was no doubt largely instru- 
mental in easing the way for these contacts. Along 
with land ownership there came quite normally 
the ownership of slaves, and along with the 
assumption of political rights there came entry 
into political life. 


Anp then, that fateful decade known as the 1830’s 
came along. It was in 1835 that the people of 
Pembroke were told by the state legislature that 
since they were not white they would not be al- 
lowed to send their children to schools for white 
children. If they desired, they might send their 
children to schools for colored children. 

At this point the Indian element in their herit- 
age found expression. The sensitivity of the peo- 
ple found its full force in refusing steadfastly to 
accept this ruling. They would let their children go 
uneducated before they would accept it. A few 
small private schools were set up. A few children 
attended schools for the colored people. But on the 
whole, the people remained uneducated and 
nursed their resentment against a government 
that would do such a thing to them. 

This resentment took the form of withdrawal 
from contacts with other people of the region and 
strengthening of the bonds that had caused the 
group to survive through that first century and a 
half of isolationism. However, fear and distrust 
came to be a dominant characteristic. At times the 
fear of others was directed toward persons within 
the group. Dissension, nervousness, frustration, a 





Make Your Committee Click 


By JESSE C. BURT 


CoMMITTEE: A body of persons appointed or 
elected to take action upon some matter or busi- 
ness. 

What are some of the problems that can inter- 
fere with the functioning of a committee? What is 
it that makes a committee click? 


CoMMITTEES IN HISTORY 


English and American history show much evi- 
dence of the committee system of doing things. 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, famed Harvard 
history teacher, once “ad libbed” in a lecture, “If 
two Americans were cast upon a desert isle, their 
first act would be to set up a committee.” 

Professor Schlesinger then went on to say that 
the committee has had a long, colorful, frequently 
exciting, and enormously valuable role in Ameri- 
can life. For example, in politics, business, educa- 
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tion, government, and religion, the work horse is 
the committee. 

It is well established that George Washington 
made a rich and lasting contribution to American 
life through his committee work. Often his steady- 
ing influence, quietly and calmly exerted, kept the 
committee on the track. His specialty was to rec- 
oncile conflicting viewpoints and to get the discus- 
sions down to bedrock. His mere presence on a 
committee was enough to make its work worth 
while. 

Evidence shows the significance of committees, 
past and present. Contemporary committee mem- 
bers and chairmen have important work to do. It 
has been said, for example, that a given congrega- 
tion is as strong as its weakest committee. 


COMMITTEE PROBLEMS 


Since the committee is human—‘“a body of per-¢; 


sons elected or appointed”—there may be prob- 
lems. In the interest of stimulating your thought, 
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consider some basic criticism of committee work., 
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feeling of “What is the use anyway?” and a gen- 
eral shiftlessness gained ground in the thinking 
and attitudes of the people. 


In 1885 an attempt at correction came when the 
legislature created a separate school system for 
the Indians of Robeson County. This was not the 
final answer to the problem, but the group ac- 
cepted it as a step that might lead to the correct 
answer. Very, very slowly new schools were 
started here and there throughout the area. 
Another half century passed by. Reluctantly 
some of the people gave up the old fears, although 
there was still a tendency to suspect any sugges- 
tion for improvement, whether it came from with- 
out or within. Deep down was always the desire to 
break out of old habits and find something better; 
but always there was that paralyzing distrust of 
such an urge. It seemed far better to live without 
those advantages than to take a chance and have 
the hurts that might accompany such a step. 
Toward the end of that period, rapidly changing 
national and world conditions helped break the 
shell that had held the people back. The state re- 
sponded to an appeal to turn the normal school 





into a liberal arts college. Then World War II 
drew the young men into the armed services of the 
country. They returned with visions of the life 
that might be found when barriers were broken 
down. Contacts with the outside world multiplied 
rapidly. The state legislature opened the college 
to persons of the Indian race from any part of the 
world; later, admission was granted to persons of 
the white race. 

From time to time during the last 150 years 
small groups have tried to get the federal govern- 
ment to recognize the Indians of Robeson County. 
These efforts received little popular support, and 
such recognition was never given by Congress. 

It is significant that such aid was not given, for 
the strength of the Indians of Robeson County 
(now known as the Lumbee Indians) is to be 
found, not in their dependence upon government, 
but rather upon their spirit of independence. Their 
numbers now exceed twenty-five thousand, and 
their farming activities extend over several coun- 
ties in the southern part of North Carolina. Their 
business shrewdness, their persistence, and their 
religious fervor have grown out of this spirit of 
freedom. 
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First, the objection sometimes is made that the 
committee may be abused. That is, it may be used 
as a buffer or made use of in the practice known 
as “passing the buck.” Buck passing is not really 
taking “action upon some matter or business.” 

Second, there are several criticisms of how com- 
mittees operate: (1) nothing gets done; (2) meet- 
ings burn up a lot of valuable time; (3) the show 
is run by a few star performers; (4) the meetings 
are deadly dull. 

Possibly you’ve had an experience like this: 
A member of the committee who considers his 
function is that of being the clown offers a mo- 
tion to this effect, “The purpose of this meeting is 
to adjourn. The fish are biting.” 

Many of the problems of committee work stem 
from a lack of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is depend- 
ent on several human factors. How then, if lack of 
enthusiasm hurts the committee, can you sharpen 
the cutting edge of enthusiasm? Or, how can you 
get it? 


Your ComMMITTEE CLICKS 


There is tremendous latent get-up-and-go, real 
interest, and vast experience in any committee. 
The problem may be one of mobilizing these re- 
sources. Sometimes talent and experience only 
need an outlet. Again, the committee may simply 
need to be a committee. Sometimes, the need is 
just to be reminded. In any case, you may find 


the following pointers interesting and helpful. 

First, you do not have a committee unless it 
is charged to take action upon some matter or 
business. If a committee exists in name only, it 
isn’t a real committee. 

When Harry S. Truman, then a fairly unknown 
senator from Missouri, took over the chairman- 
ship of a high-sounding committee set up to delve 
into certain phases of World War II, he had to 
fight to get authority for the committee. 

The committee chairman, it would appear, does 
a real service by defining the powers of the com- 
mittee before it starts to work. This is an excellent 
way to make the committee a responsible body. 
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Generally, persons grow when they have respon- 
sibility. 

Second, if your committee should have a specific 
task at hand, the members should know what it 
is. Committees find it profitable to invest time 
in meticulously “outlining the ground” in full 
committee meetings. That way, no committee 
member is in the dark. 

Third, the committee should buzz right along. 
It is said that Senator Estes Kefauver has an al- 
most uncanny ability of keeping the show on the 
road, keeping discussion going. When the discus- 
sion is orderly, outlined, and active—all pointing 
toward a goal—you eliminate filibustering, hag- 
gling over minor points, and repetition. In so do- 
ing, you save time, and you build interest. About 
all the average committee member expects is the 
sincere wish expressed in the rightful question, 
Are we getting anywhere? 

Fourth, from time to time there should be joint 
committee meetings. The United States Congress, 
composed of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has “joint conference” meetings. That 
enables the gentleman from Washington to know 
the gentleman from Florida, and permits the 
sharing of experience. 

Fifth, committees should meet on time, should 
have a prescribed time limit, and should adjourn 
when the time limit is reached. This may be one 
of those “tremendous trifles” that G. K. Chester- 
ton has listed, but it makes businesslike the work 
of your committee. 


Sixth, since the true nature of the committee is 
that of a work horse, its members should be ap- 
pointed, or elected, on the basis of qualification, in- 
dustry, and stout heart. Courage, integrity, and 
loyalty are minimum essentials. The unmourned 
performances of a few congressional committees 
in the past came about, many believe, because the 
membership was too inert to stand up to certain 
headline-grabbing chairmen. However, these 
publicity-happy chairmen at least taught us a 
valuable lesson about the importance of individ- 
ual committee members. 

Seventh, all persons concerned with commit- 
tees, whatever their status in that connection, 
should realize the value of patience. Committees 
can seem rather too deliberate, too slow. But there 
is enduring merit in thorough work. 


IN CONCLUSION, the benefits of group processes 
animate and make exciting the committee way of 
doing a job. Sharing, working together, giving 
time and energy to the common good—these are 
some of the shining essentials touched upon by 
the most modest committee. A wise professor, 
realizing that certain faculty committees seemed 
to have all the prestige, once remarked, “But 
aren’t all committees important?” 

Surely they are, and so are the committee mem- 
bers and chairmen. We’ve given committees a try. 
They’ve shaped and influenced our lives. They’re 
seen and felt in every field. Committees are here 
to stay. 


CONCERN and CONFIDENCE 


By BILL McGILL 


Teachers of the lesson on “Confidence in God” 
(International Lesson Series, page 16) will find 
supplementary material in this article. 


Ours is an anxious and fearful age. In this 
climate of anxiety and fear, a teacher in the church 
school is at once challenged and discouraged. 

He is challenged because he senses the urgency 
of vital, creative sharing of the convictions of his 
faith. All persons need a thoughtful interpretation 
of faith in the light of the basic Christian affirma- 
tions concerning the nature of God, the nature of 
man, and the end of history. - 

A teacher may be discouraged because the 
majority of the American people have the atti- 
tude that it is possible to deal with basic problems 
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in a casual manner. They have avoided any ref- 
erence to unfamiliar terms, unpopular ideas, or 
uncomfortable conditions of society resulting 
from a frantic search for a painless existence, even 
in the area of religion. 

The teacher should help his students under- 
stand that the ideas and convictions of men of 
faith of all generations have value today. These 
values apply to our personal lives, to the work of 
the church, and to the remaking of life in the 
light of the historical revelation of God’s purpose. 
This purpose is set out first in the Old Testament 
and then given historical-contemporary meaning 
in the life, death, and Resurrection of Jesus. Even 
the simplest treatment of the Christian faith de- 
mands careful and deliberate attention to all ma- 
terials that will aid our understanding of the 
Bible and of the continuing Christian tradition. If 
we are to live within a Christian framework, we 
cannot avoid reference to biblical history. 
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CRITICAL THINKING 


If the work of the teacher is to give life and 
meaning to the Christian faith, he must overcome 
the student’s fear of critical thinking. The student 
must face the fact that the acceptance of the Chris- 
tian tradition carries with it acceptance of certain 
basic beliefs concerning the nature of God, the 
nature of man, and the end of history. Though he 
may not be aware of it, he does have a theology 
and a philosophy by which he thinks and acts 
every day. He constantly makes decisions without 
consideration of his ill-formulated but deeply 
rooted faith resulting in spiritual frustration. 
These contradictions between faith and practice 
are often more the result of ignorance than of a 
deliberate act of the will. 

Failure to think creatively and to act positively 
in the light of faith is frequently the result of lack 
of recognition of the implications of that faith. 
Understanding comes before effective response, 
and genuine understanding always involves 
struggle of mind and anxiety of spirit. Spiritual 
vitality and composure never result from blind 
acceptance but rather from vigorous effort, culmi- 
nating in a delicate balance of concern and con- 
fidence. 


A Basic PRoBLEM 


Consider for a moment an example of the neces- 
sity for a conscious faith-principle in dealing with 
a basic problem in Christian thinking. Recently I 
was asked to lead discussions in a young adult 
group on the topic, “What does it mean to be 
saved?” A consideration of the problem im- 
mediately suggests three questions: (1) Saved by 
what—the nature of God and of Christ. (2) Saved 
from what—the nature of man and of the uni- 
verse. (3) Saved for what—the end of history and 
the relationship between God’s control and man’s 
freedom. 

These are basic questions for the Christian. The 
essential elements, however, are capable of simple 
statement. 

God is basically love; he is active in history; he 
has revealed himself in the person of his Son. 

According to the Christian tradition, man is a 
deliberate creation of a loving Father. He is a 
complex unity of flesh and spirit. Because of his 
dual nature and because of his freedom, man in- 
volves himself in acts of sin. Even so, man’s es- 
sential nature is spiritual, and he is restless until 
he finds his peace in terms of his highest spiritual 
nature. Since man is spirit and flesh, he must seek 
to understand his own nature if he is to live effec- 
tively. Such understanding involves mental and 
spiritual struggle, out of which man develops goals 
and value. 

Finally, according to the Christian philosophy, 
the activity of God in history is always to bring 
his children into the fellowship of his suffering, 
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The church-school teacher plays an important role in an 
anxious and fearful age. 


to reconcile all men with each other and with God. 
That this reconciliation will finally come is the 
very core of the Christian faith. 


RELATION TO Dairy LIVING 


What, you may ask, have these questions to do 
with my daily living of the Christian life? Simply 
this: Your idea of God’s nature will determine 
your spiritual outlook and hope. Your concept of 
man, his nature and destiny, will determine your 
attitude toward those with whom you associate, 
even on the most casual level. And your belief 
concerning the ultimate purpose of all of life will 
determine your values. 

It is here that so much of contemporary religious 
instruction is weak. We are afraid or unwilling to 
confront the student with the basic nature of his 
commitment and with its implications. This atti- 
tude of fear and reluctance has far-reaching re- 
sults: We deal in platitudes. We promote the fatal 
notion that it is possible to live the Christian life 
without understanding it. We seem to suggest that 
it is more important to preserve institutions than 
it is to remake life. We fall into an acceptance of 
the Christian faith on grounds which do violence 
to the faith itself. We force our faith to defend 
the prevailing interpretations of moral, social, 
economic, and political values. 

Because faith and practice are inseparable parts 
of the Christian life, a major concern of the 
teacher in the church school must be to deal 
critically and constructively with fundamental 
theological and philosophical principles of our 
faith. He must remember that spiritual develop- 
ment is a painful but necessary process in the 
achievement of Christian maturity and the reali- 
zation of the Christian fellowship. 


An Editorial by John W. Cook 


Nothing New? 


"THERE is nothing new under the sun,” 
moaned the preacher in Ecclesiastes as he 
sat contemplating life. Life for him had 
become a vicious circle, and so he felt that 
everybody was in the same position as he. 
“Nothing new . . . all is vanity.” 

How often do we try to superimpose our 
own thoughts and feelings on the whole 
world? We feel morbid, therefore the 
whole earth is morbid. We feel depressed, 
thus the whole world is depressed. We feel 
defeated, and there is only defeat around 
us. We have lost our purpose for living, 
and so the whole world is purposeless. 

People around us often begin to feel as 
we do, and we have our own feelings con- 
firmed. We may not consciously try to 
affect others by our attitudes, but the fact 
remains that misery loves company. If we 
can win converts to sit in sackcloth and 
ashes with us, we think we are justified in 
our misery. 

Readers of ApuLt TEACHER are leaders 
in the church. We hold responsible posi- 
tions as teachers or group leaders. Our at- 
titudes and feelings have a great deal to 
do with the attitudes and feelings of those 
whom we lead. 

Teaching can become merely routine. If 
you go to your group with the attitude 
that there is nothing new, you may be 
sure your class will come out with nothing 
new. If you look upon your job in the 
church as an unpleasant duty to be per- 
formed, your followers will soon be bound 
only by a sense of duty to be present at 
class sessions. 

Is there nothing new under the sun? Is 
life a humdrum existence of routines that 
become automatic? Is life just a matter of 
getting meals, washing dishes, going to the 
office, tending a machine, cutting grass, 
and shoveling coal? Are we stuck with the 
same old house, same old job, same old 
town, same old neighbors, same old church 
group? Are we in a rut that is so deep we 


can’t climb out? Will things never change? 

There are some things that don’t change 
much. The stars stay in their places. They 
are predictable. The seasons come with 
regularity and in the same order: spring 
follows winter, and summer follows 
spring. But there is something else we 
must, take into consideration before we 
can have a complete picture of life. We 
are beings who dwell not only in physical 
reality, but in spiritual reality as well 
where mind and personality are of great 
importance. 

The physical things around us may not 
change a great deal. Most of us can’t move 
to a new town every year or have a new 
house or a new job whenever the notion 
strikes us. But human personality can 
change, and we, as teachers, are dealing 
with personalities. If we look upon our 
teaching duties as unpleasant and hum- 
drum, not much of importance will hap- 
pen in our group. But if we look upon 
every meeting as an opportunity to teach 
great truths, we will see transformations 
taking place that will make us aware of 
the tremendous importance of our task. 

We are faced with a new year. The ex- 
ternal things about us will be much the 
same as last year. We shall teach the same 
group in the same room in the same 
church. Some of our lessons will deal with 
great truths that never change. Yet there 
can be change all around us. We can 
change our own attitudes. We can be in- 
strumental in allowing Christ to change 
our lives and the lives of those whom we 
teach. 

Nothing new? Take your job as a teach- 
er seriously, look upon yourself as an am- 
bassador of Christ, and you will find that 


The steadfast love of the Lord never 
ceases, 
his mercies never come to an end; 
They are new every morning. 
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ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 





This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A STUDY of this writing raises a number of 
questions regarding authorship, etc. By whom 
was it written? To whom? Where was it sent? 
These are discussed by Smart in the student ma- 
terial (Adult Bible Course). In regard to all these 
questions there are grounds for a considerable 
difference of opinion, but a few facts stand out 
clearly. 

This is not a letter in the strictest sense of the 
word since it lacks some of the recognized forms 
of letters. It is directed to a particular group “as 
if the readers were listening as he wrote.” While 
he gave careful thought to what he was writing 
and how he wrote it, his chief interest was in the 
persons to whom he wrote. His was a personal and 
practical interest. He was not writing a treatise 
for the sake of doing it. He wished to edify and 
strengthen the morale of the community to which 
it was to be sent.! 

Yet in it there is a closely knit argument. The 
author knows how to write and how to write well. 
He has a keen and well-disciplined mind. 

We know something definite about the group of 
friends to whom he wrote. They were showing 
signs of becoming lukewarm and lax in their faith. 
They were confronted with difficulties because 
of it; more severe persecution almost certainly 
lay ahead of them. There was thus a twofold 
danger: (1) they would drift away from their 
faith, perhaps turning to another, or (2) they 
would succumb before persecution. In the mind 
of the author these two were related. He wrote to 
strengthen them against both aspects of this 
danger. . 

But in what a strange way he goes about it! 
He formulates what has been designated a philoso- 
phy of religion. “What good would a philosophy 
of religion, or any philosophy, do one of them 
if his business was being boycotted because he 
was a Christian, or if a worse persecution de- 





1 Quotation and substance of following sentences from Barbieri, 
Sante Uberto La Carta Fundamental del Christianismo, Buenos 
Aires: La Aurora. 
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scended upon him?” a practical-minded Ameri- 
can might ask. The writer felt that it would have 
much value under such circumstances. 

He was convinced that the real source of their 
danger lay within themelves. If they failed to meet 
the tests confronting them, it would be because of 
inner weakness. He saw indications of this. They 
had entered upon the Christian way with en- 
thusiasm. They had been able to face a “hard 
struggle” valiantly then (10:32). But they had 
not continued to progress in the Christian way. 
They were still babies (5:12). 

Because they had not advanced, they were 
showing signs of laxness and a tendency to slip 
back. This was natural, since there is never any 
standing still in life. In such a condition they 
would never be able to face persecution. They 
might even fall away from Christianity entirely 
and only because of the unfavorable conditions 
in which they were living. 

Their basic trouble, the writer felt, was that 
they did not really understand the greatness and 
the unique grandeur of the faith they professed. 
They had never grasped the full meaning and 
marvelous significance of it. Otherwise they would 
have been as enthusiastic about it and as passion- 
ately devoted to it as he was. 

He set out, therefore, to bring them to such a 
realization by explaining it to them. It was to be 
salvation through interpretation. This is the rea- 
son for the somewhat intricate discussion which 
forms the body of the letter. It is an approach to 
these people through the mind. When they under- 
stand better, they will respond more adequately. 

We have noted the author’s purpose in writing 
and his approach to the problems of his readers. 
In the following lesson we will see how he seeks 
to achieve his purpose. 





Ruyopa C. Epmeston is professor of Old Testament 
and Latin-American missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers. 





January 8: 
The Letter to the 
Hebrews: Il 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


IN the first of our studies of this New Testament 
writing we noted that the author’s purpose was 
to strengthen the spiritual life of his readers by 
bringing them into a deeper realization of the 
grandeur of the Christian faith. 

The thesis he develops in order to achieve this 
purpose can be stated briefly. The Christian faith 
is the best of all religions; even more, it is the per- 
fect and final religion. Since it is the best of all 
religions, drifting away from it to take up another 
or attempting to substitute something for it would 
be the height of absurdity. Since it is the perfect 
religion, there is no need to seek further. It is so 
marvelous in its perfection that it demands one’s 
highest loyalty and is worth any cost. 

In developing the thought that Christianity is 
the best of all religions, he makes Judaism his 
point of departure. It is evident that Judaism’s 
superiority to other religions is an established fact 
in the mind of the writer, and he assumes his 
readers’ agreement with him on that point. If he 
can show that Christianity is superior to Judaism, 
he will then have established that it is the best of 
all. He therefore proceeds to show wherein Chris- 
tianity is superior to Judaism. 

1. Christianity is superior in the revelation on 
which it is based. That of Judaism was partial 
and fragmentary, mediated by prophets; that of 
Christianity is complete revelation of the truth 
mediated by God’s Son. “God, Who gave to our 
forefathers many different glimpses of the truth 
in the words of the prophets, has now, at the end 
of the present age, given us the Truth in his Son” 
(1: 1-2) .1 

2. It is superior as the reality of a thing is su- 
perior to its mere shadow. So Judaism, or the 
priestly system within it with which the writer is 
concerned here, included only copies or patterns 
of real things; whereas in Christ we are dealing 
with the realities themselves. “These men are 
serving what is only a pattern or reproduction of 
things that exist in heaven” (8:5) .1 “It was neces- 
sary for the earthly reproductions of heavenly 
realities to be purified by such methods (9:23) .} 
“The Law possessed only a dim outline of the 
benefits Christ would bring and did not actually 
reproduce them” (10:1) .1 

1The Scripture quotations in this article are from Letters to 


Young Churches, A Translation of the New Testament Epistles, by 
J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 1954. Used by permission. 
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3. Christianity was superior, as the permanent 
and eternal surpass the temporal and transitory 
(10:11). 

The perfection and finality of the Christian 
faith is shown in that it perfectly achieves what 
is the real purpose of any religious system, that 
is, to bring men into contact with God. Here the 
author’s argument is related to the priestly and 
sacrificial aspect of Judaism. Its object was the 
one mentioned—to bring the people into contact 
with God, to remove the guilt of sin which was 
the obstacle in the way. And it achieved its pur- 
pose partially. The priests represented the people 
before God in the regular services of the Temple, 
and once a year the high priest went into the Holy 
of Holies, the very presence of God, on their be- 
half. But how partial, how incomplete was this 
contact with God on the part of the people! They 
came to him only through a representative and 
that only at rare intervals. 

How different was the provision made by the 
Founder of Christianity! His was the perfect 
sacrifice, being a conscious and as such a spiritual 
one. It therefore has the power to turn men’s 
hearts to God and so rid them of sin. That the 
blood of calves and goats could not really do. 

He also opened the way to direct and perpetual 
contact with God for men. “So by virtue of the 
blood of Jesus, you and I, my brothers, may now 
have courage to enter the Holy of Holies by way 
of the One Who died and is yet alive, Who has 
made for us a holy means of entry” (10:19).! In 
the Christian faith, then, the basic goal of all re- 
ligious systems is perfectly achieved. The way to 
perfect communion with God is wide open to all. 
Nothing further need be sought. It is the perfect 
and final religion. 

Christianity represents perfection also in the 
person of its Founder. Not only was he superior 
to Moses and the angels as a revealer of truth, and 
the perfect priest, but he was also the perfect 
revelation of God. “This Son, Radiance of the glory 
of God, flawless Expression of the nature of God, 
Himself the Upholding Principle of all that is” 
(1:3).1 Few passages in the New Testament pay 
such glowing tribute to Jesus the divine Son as 
does this one. 

One can imagine the glow in the writer’s heart 
and the light on his face as he penned these words. 
He glimpsed anew “the glory of God as it shown 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” He experienced the 
communion with God made possible through the 
new and living way to his Presence. 

Did he succeed in kindling a similar response 
in the hearts of his readers? If so, there must have 
been renewed for them an ardent loyalty to the 
Author and Finisher of their faith that would en- 
able them to face any persecution for his sake. 
Such a profound appreciation of their faith would 
make it impossible for them to let it slip and 
would cure once and for all their lukewarmness 
and lethargy. 
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January lo: 
The Letter to the 
Hebrews: III 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


As WAS noted in the previous lessons, the 
writer of this letter was trying to minister to the 
immediate needs of his readers by the develop- 
ment of really profound theological ideas in a 
scholarly fashion. At the same time he never fails 
to point out directly the implications of these for 
. daily conduct. One of the interesting features of 
the letter is the way in which the writer pauses 
for a practical sermon in the midst of his theoreti- 
cal discussion, for instance 3:7 through 4:13; 5: 
11 through 6:20; 10:19-31. 

The messages in these passages take various 
forms. 

1. The writer appeals to his readers to avail 
themselves of the marvelous privilege their faith 
affords them (4:14-16 and 10:19-25). The great- 
ness of this privilege has been the theme of his 
writing, and to bring them to a realization of it 
was his purpose. It is nothing less than the op- 
portunity for communion with God himself. Once 
they are fully aware of the value of the treasure, 
it is inconceivable that anyone would let it slip 
from his grasp. 

On the negative side he stresses the grave 
danger involved in a failure to avail oneself of 
such a privilege (10:26-31). Indeed to him it 
seems a fatal mistake, and there is little hope for 
the man who makes this error (compare 6: 4-8). 
There is nothing more terrible than to forsake 
Christ. 

In this passage, as in 2:1-4, he points up the 
idea that greater privilege carries with it greater 
responsibility. “The man who showed contempt 
for Moses’ Law died without hope of appeal on 
the evidence of two or three of his fellows. How 
much more dreadful a punishment will he be 
thought to deserve who has poured scorn on the 
Son of God, treated like dirt the blood of the 
Agreement which had once made him holy, and 
insulted the very Spirit of grace?” (10:28-29) .1 

“For if the message given through angels 
proved authentic, so that defiance of it and dis- 
obedience to it received appropriate retribution, 
how shall we escape if we refuse to pay proper 
attention to the salvation that is offered to us 
today?” (2:1-4).1 

He has shown how much greater is the grace 


1From Letters to Young Churches, A Translation of The New 
Testament Epistles, by J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Used by permission. 





given through Christianity than that provided by 
Judaism. So, on the basis that responsibility and 
punishment are proportionate to privilege and 


opportunity, he arrives at the “how much 
greater” will be the punishment for the neglect 
of Christianity. In support of what he says, he 
refers as an example to what actually did befall 
their ancestors (3:12-19). 

2. He summons his readers to make progress in 
the Christian life (6:1). They are not to remain 
spiritual infants, needing to be served baby food 
forever. He expects them to become mature, able 
to take solid food and with their “faculties trained 
by practice to distinguish good from evil” (5: 
14). 

3. He exhorts them to show courage and en- 
durance in the face of persecution. 

a. He appeals to them on the basis of their 
own past conduct (10:32), as he asks them to 
recall the former days when they had “endured 
a hard struggle with suffering” valiantly. They 
showed then that they are not of the type of peo- 
ple “who shrink back and are destroyed, but of 
those who have faith and keep their souls” 
(verse 39). But they have not yet gone the limit 
in their devotion (12:4). 

b. He reminds them that there is a reward for 
faithful endurance and implies that the period 
of suffering is relatively short when viewed in 
proper perspective. There is value in discipline. 
It is an expression of God’s fatherly love for us 
his children, not a mark of his disfavor (12: 5-11). 

c. He sets before them the heroism shown by 
their ancestors (chapter 11). He does so in spite 
of the fact that the grace they had received was 
much less. than that possessed by his readers. 
Will Christians be less heroic than those who lived 
under the old dispensation? Such is unthinkable. 

d. He thinks of these heroic ancestors occupy- 
ing the heavenly galleries, following with keenest 
interest the struggle of the Christians in life’s 
arena (12:1). He no doubt hopes that the thought 
of the applause of this group will steady the 
morale of his readers. 

e. But more important than the example of 
any of these is that of Jesus himself, “the pioneer 
and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God” (12:2). Jesus’ experience of suf- 
fering is mentioned also in 4:15 and 5:7-9. But 
the Founder of their faith is more than an ex- 
ample to be followed. He is the source of strength 
that will enable them to stand firm. And he does 
not change. He is the same “yesterday and today 
and for ever” (13:8). He is as able to support 
them as he was to supply the needs of his followers 
in other days. 

Such was the appeal of the writer to his readers 
to remain loyal to their faith and its Founder. As 
has been seen, it was based primarily on the 
superiority of these to all others. 





January 22: 
The Book of 


Revelation: I 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In A rather fanciful introduction to a simplified 
study of this book! the writer has imagined 
a conversation between the author of the Book 
of Revelation and the angel Gabriel. 

The former of these two is very much disturbed 
as the result of a recent visit to earthly regions. 
He had found conditions there bearing some re- 
semblance to those of the period in which he 
wrote—presumably World War II concentration 
camps and bombings. It seemed to him that once 
more his message was pertinent. It might have 
served anew the purpose for which it was written 
—to inspire, encourage, and strengthen Christians 
as they faced dire calamity. His complaint is that, 
on the contrary, his book is either largely un- 
used or misused. 

“But what did I find? That the majority of 
Christians pay no attention to this work of mine, 
because they have not been able to get beyond 
the form in which it is written, ... So they never 
become acquainted with my message. 

“Others .. . are interested only in the forms 
and symbols and figures. These do not arrive at 
the message either. They make of these figures 
and symbols a sort of jig-saw puzzle which they 
try to put together, ... try to formulate some sort 
of calendar for the future. 

“... I never thought of a Pope in Rome, nor 
of Luther or Napoleon, a Kaiser or a Hitler. It 
never occurred to me to make a map of events 
2,000 years later. What I wanted was to give a 
spiritual message for my own time, which be- 
cause it was spiritual has proven to be eternal 
and true for all time.” 

At the beginning of a study of this book, the 
question arises, How can we avoid committing 
either of these two errors? Some suggestions may 
be in order. 

1. The first is to study the period in which it 
was written, the conditions in which its prospec- 
tive readers were living. This will help us under- 
stand why such a message was needed and what 
it must have meant to its readers. It will also 
explain, in part at least, why the writer chose 
this particular form of expression. 

2. One must remember that it was to this situa- 
tion that the author directed his message. What- 


1 Published only in Spanish, 1941. El Ave Fenix del Cristianismo. 
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ever value it may continue to have is due to the 
fact that in dealing with that situation, he made 
use of eternal principles of truth. 

3. Since this book belongs to a_ specialized 
group of writings, one should learn the character- 
istics of this type of literature, so as to appreciate 
the forms, their values and disvalues. A detailed 
study would involve learning the standardized 
meanings which many of these had taken on, 
all of which would help in the understanding of 
the writing. 

4. More important still is to distinguish be- 
tween form and content. The former may present 
difficulties for us, but the latter is of sufficient 
value to warrant a study of it. One must dis- 
tinguish too between its temporary and perma- 
nent elements. The former, of course, are no 
longer pertinent. The latter are principles that are 
valid for all time. 

5. Most important of all is to recognize that 
this writing is a work of art rather than a logical, 
philosophical or theological treatise, although 
there are definite philosophical and theological 
concepts implicit in it. But the writer does not 
seek to convey his message primarily by a rea- 
soned presentation of these. He aims rather to 
convince his readers of its truth by means of its 
total impact. 

This accounts for the peculiar order or seeming 
lack of order in his presentation of scenes at 
times. He has the dramatist’s eye for the building 
up of effects. It also means that in reading the 
book one should endeavor, not so much to follow 
his line of argument, as to let oneself fall under 
the spell of it. 

It might be of interest to note a point of con- 
nection with the Letter to the Hebrews, previous- 
ly studied. At first glance it may seem that there 
is a world of difference between these two writ- 
ings. This is true in regard to their method of 
approaching the problem. Further consideration, 
however, will show that the purposes of the two 
were almost identical and that there was much 
of similarity in the spiritual condition of the 
readers to whom they were directed. 

This is perhaps particularly noticeable in the 
letters to the seven churches (chapters 2 and 3). 
These too were in danger of losing their first 
love and becoming lukewarm (2:4; 3:1, 15). 
(Compare lesson 1 on the Letter to the Hebrews.) 
Persecution lay ahead of these churches, too 
(2:10; 3:10, 19). Repeatedly in these letters the 
writer urges them to stand firm, reminding them 
of the rewards of such loyalty (2:7, 10, 17, 25-26; 
3:4, 12, 21). 

As with the writer of the Letter to the He- 
brews the basic purpose of the message was to 
encourage and fortify these Christians in the face 
of persecution. In the following lesson we shall 
note the very different method by which this 
writer seeks to achieve this purpose in the main 
body of the book. 
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January 29: 
The Book of 


Revelation: Il 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


As EVERY writer about this type of literature 
notes, apocalyptic writings, of which the Book 
of Revelation is one, always come out of times of 
crisis. They are usually desperate times when 
the situation seems hopeless. In such a situation 
the adherent of the cause does one of two things: 
he gives up in despair, or he soars above reason 
on the wings of faith and declares that the cause 
will win, if not by natural forces then by super- 
natural ones. The apocalyptist is a long-range opti- 
mist in the midst of short-range pessimism. 

Such was the situation facing this Christian 
writer and his attitude toward it. To all appear- 
ances Christianity was doomed. Take the one 
issue of Emperor worship. For the Christians to 
yield to such a demand meant the annihilation 
of the Christian faith, for that would be a betrayal 
of Christianity’s basic principle. Refusal to yield 
would seem to mean the liquidation of all Chris- 
tians, for Rome was all powerful and Rome was 
determined. Either path led to absolute disaster. 

It is understandable, therefore, that these 
writings should usually contain two elements: 
one, the earnest exhortation to faithfulness, pa- 
tience, and endurance, and the other, the procla- 
mation of the approaching end. The element of 
hope is that this is but the birth pangs of the new 
era which is to bring triumph for the cause. As 
such, it is the basis for the exhortation to endur- 
ance. Both these elements are present in the Book 
of Revelation, the first in the letters to the 
churches and the second in the drama that forms 
the main body of the book. 

One writer pictures in his imagination the 
elderly author on that Lord’s Day as he begins 
to write to the churches. He thinks sadly of how 
he used to go preaching the gospel to these con- 
gregations, of which he may well have been an 
itinerant pastor. They pass in review before his 
mind’s eye, each with its points of strength and 
weakness. He thinks of the fiery trial to’ which 
they are being subject or which awaits them. 
What hope is there that these little groups will 
survive the onslaught of mighty Rome! 

But then he asks himself, Who is this emperor 
who from his capital city rages in such fury? 
Do not both he and it belong to the things of time? 
May it not be that before long this new Babylon 
will fall because of its sins as did that ancient 


city which has now lain in ruins for so many 
years? 

“For above Domitian there stands a power in- 
vincible. Like Isaiah of Jerusalem he [John] sees 
God high and lifted up, supreme governor of the 
universe, and he hears a voice, ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, says the Lord God, who is and who was 
and who is to come, the Almighty.’ (1:8) And the 
Christ he sees no longer appears as a defenceless 
lamb being led to the slaughter. He has triumphed 
over death and now sits in judgment on the 
wicked. .. . ‘Fear not, I am the first and the last, 
and the living one; I died and behold I am alive 
for evermore, and I have the keys of Death and 
Hades.’ As he hears these words his eyes glow 
like coals of living fire and his trembling hands 
become steady to write on the papyrus sheets of 
his wonderful visions.” 1 

So he writes to the churches his heroic chal- 
lenge to endurance and his words of admonition. 
If they are to stand firm, he believes, as did the 
writer to the Hebrews, that their inner life must 
be strengthened. 

In the drama itself he portrays the catastrophic 
events that are to precede the triumph of right- 
eousness. The basis of his certainty of this triumph 
lies in two visions, God the Creator and Christ 
the Redeemer (chapter 5). Like the swelling 
chords of a great organ there rolls forth the 
mighty chorus of praise by hosts which surround 
the throne in each of the visions (4:8, 11; 5: 9-14). 


“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty, 
who was and is and is to come!” (4:8). 


Then there comes in symbolic form a Gescrip- 
tion of the disasters to come. But it is not a con- 
tinuous sequence, rather cycles within cycles. 
There are the seven seals being opened one after 
the other, each one bringing a different form of 
calamity. But the seventh, instead of being a cul- 
mination, introduces the seven trumpets and a 
new cycle begins. Later there are other series. 
This is a piling up of effects, although various 
interludes serve to relieve the tension. 

So the drama moves on to the climax, with 
the chant over the destruction of the so-called 
Babylon; the mighty Hallelujah chorus that 
ushers in the ultimate triumphant events; the 
binding of Satan and his ultimate destruction; 
finally, the “holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God,” and the pro- 
nouncement, “It is done! I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end.” There is a 
glowing description of the city’s beauty, but best 
of all is the presence of God in it (22:3-5). 

The notes of the glad doxologies die away, and 
in the silence there is heard only the assurance 
that the glorious triumph envisaged will come 
soon (22:12) and the ringing invitation to come 
and share in its blessings. 


4 Barbieri, Sante Uberto. La Carta Fundamental del Cristianismo. 
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This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 11: 29-44. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a four-lesson unit entitled 
“Correcting Wrong Slants on Life.” The aim of 
the unit is fourfold: to acquaint adults with some 
of the pitfalls resulting from false notions about 
life’s purpose; to confront them with the need for 
repentance; to help the students appreciate the 
truth and value of the Christian philosophy of 
life; to lead them into Christian discipleship. 

This is the second quarter in which our lessons 
have been based on Luke’s story of our Lord. 
For your own preparation you might review at 
least the titles of the other units, but there is so 
much to cover here that you won’t have time to 
discuss the previous quarter’s lessons in class. 

This lesson on “The Peril of Insincerity” is a 
good one for beginning the unit, “Correcting 
Wrong Slants on Life.” One of the greatest perils 
of insincerity is that we cannot correct wrong 
slants on life until we become sincere. The class 
is thinking in terms of the New Year and resolu- 
tions. One of the finest of resolutions is to be 
sincere. 

The materials for study are manifold: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
the daily Bible readings, and a new and splendid 
resource has been edited by Charles M. Laymon, 
The International Lesson Annual for 1956.1 (If 
you are a regular teacher it would be helpful to 
secure a copy of this book. If you have a number 


1 The International Lesson Annual—1956, edited by Charles M. 
Laymon; Abingdon Press. $2.95. 
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January I: 


The Peril of Insincerity 


of teachers who take turns, the class should secure 
a copy which they can pass around, or better, 
secure a copy for each of the teachers.) 

As you prepare, check on your own motives; be 
sincere in your preparation and in your presenta- 
tion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The peril of insincerity 
III. Forms of insincerity 
IV. How avoid insincerity 

V. The value of sincerity 


To BEGIN 


Since the mind set of the class will be on the 
New Year, why not begin by pointing out the 4 
custom of business concerns and of some indi- 
viduals of taking inventory and making resolu- 
tions regarding the future. One reason for taking 
inventories is to check on the fallacies and failures 
of the past and, using this information, to make 
resolves in terms of overcoming or avoiding these 
failures. So it might be for the members of the 
class. There is a good parallel between false book- 
keeping and insincerity in living. It’s as important 
to be sincere as it is to keep books honestly. 


Si di erica. 


How TO PROCEED 





I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is concerned with Jesus’ 
severe rebuke of insincerity. It’s quite possible 
that he was stronger in his condemnation of in- 
sincerity than of any other thing. Jesus himself 
was closer to the sect of Pharisees than to any 
other religious sect. However, he was strong in 
his criticism of the Pharisees, and Pharisaism has 
become a symbol of insincerity. 

One of the things Jesus scorns most in the 
Scripture lesson is the demand for signs. There 
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is a vast difference between idle curiosity, desire 
for the spectacular, and spiritual sensitivity. Jesus 
faced and overcame this desire in the wilderness 
temptations. He knew something of how strong 
the temptation was, but he knew also the danger 
of trying to prove spirituality by physical signs. 


II. The peril of insincerity 


Let the class help you define insincerity. Some 
synonyms for insincere would be: false, not real, 
playing a part, hypocritical. The insincere person 
is playing a part; he is not really what he seems 
to be or would have others think that he is. 

More specifically, what are the perils of in- 
sincerity? Weaver in Adult Student points out 
that insincerity may blind a person to truth. It 
distorts vision; it makes the insincere suspicious 
of themselves and even more suspicious of others. 
Note how Jesus’ critics could accuse him of being 
the prince of demons. It was their insincerity that 
blinded them to his true greatness. 

Another peril is that it becomes habitual; one 
becomes hardened to his insincerity. He may begin 
to accept himself in terms of that corrupt point of 
view and to judge other people and the world from 
that point of view. 

When one is blinded to the truth and hardened 
in his blindness, he defiles others. His influence 
upon others is like the blind leading the blind; 
they both fall into the ditch. Note the warning that 
Jesus gives here concerning the lighting of the 
lamp and putting it upon the stand. The light of 
the soul is sincerity. If we are insincere, our lives 
indeed are full of darkness. 

On an old cathedral at Lubeck is the following 
inscription: 


Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 
Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 

Ye call me Light, and see me not; 

Ye call me Way, and walk me not; 

Ye call me Life, and desire me not; 

Ye call me Wise, and follow me not; 
Ye call me Fair, and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not; 
Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 
Ye call me Mighty, and honor me not; 
Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not. 


III. Forms of insincerity 


I think you could honestly say that insincerity 
is disastrous. Maybe not immediately but if per- 
sisted in, it corrodes and corrupts life. It may be 
helpful to list some of the forms of insincerity 
that Jesus condemned and other forms that the 
class may suggest. 

First, perhaps, was idle curiosity and the de- 
mand for a sign, which is not any indication of 
spiritual sensitivity; indeed, idle curiosity may de- 
stroy spiritual sensitivity. Be sure to call attention 





Supplementary Resources* 


The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence T. 
Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest 
Fremont Tittle. Harper and Brothers. $3.75. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers”: The Synoptic 
Gospels, by Montgomery J. Shroyer; 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; indexed, $10.00. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











to the particular interpretations discussed by Haz- 
zard in Wesley Quarterly and Weaver in Adult 
Student regarding the signs that Jesus mentioned. 
The Queen of Sheba came to hear Solomon’s 
wisdom. So persons ought to listen to their 
teachers—not just to seek the spectacular. The 
sign of Jonah was concerned with the power of 
Jonah’s message to provoke repentance. (It’s un- 
fortunate that the spiritual message of Jonah has 
been swallowed by the whale!) 

Another form of corrupting insincerity is ex- 
ternalism. Note, for example, the story of Jesus 
and his visit with the Pharisee (Luke 11: 37-44). 
The Pharisees were meticulous regarding external 
matters, but inside, where sincerity resides, they 
were full of ill will and weakness. Alms should 
come from within, not just from without. 

Apparently the Pharisees delighted in the best 
seats at meetings and the friendliest and loudest 
salutations on the street. These, for Jesus, were 
external. Jesus said that those things were not 
true measures of spiritual sensitivity and genuine 
sincerity. The Pharisees were guilty of parading in 
search of their own glory, not for the glory of God. 
Do you know of persons who prefer the chief 
places in the church or in the choir? 

Akin to externalism is legalism and literalism. 
Here one may say there is “sincere insincerity.” 
A person seeks certainty and wants to be sure. 
Consequently he follows the letter of the law and 
does everything just as it is written. The trouble 
here may be partly with language, but the main 
difficulty is that religion is spirit, not letter. The 
letter kills, but the spirit gives life. Relate this to 
the literal statement and spiritual truth of Jonah. 

Note Jesus’ expression of woe on the Pharisees. 
He did not condemn them for tithing their herbs. 
It was all right for them to do that, but it was 
wrong for them to think that such was the essence 
of religion. They kept the letter, but neglected 
justice and love. Nothing can take the place of 
these basic things, justice and love. 
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(One of the finest criticisms of legalism and 
literalism that I have ever read is a dialogue by 
Plato, Euthyphro. It is a fascinating discussion in 
which Socrates seeks to show that Euthyphro’s 
legalism is wrong, that true religion is more a 
thing of spirit than of letter.) 

Just as legalism is akin to externalism, ration- 
alism is akin to legalism. There are those who 
insist on being reasonable and having a reason. 
They may be called the doubters. Doubt is some- 
times a cover or a subterfuge to avoid responsi- 
bility. 

The forms of insincerity may run together. 
Doubtless hypocrisy will be one of the first sug- 
gested by members of the class, and well it should 
be, because hypocrisy is a synonym for insincerity. 
Hypocrisy, like insincerity, takes many forms. 
False sympathy, false agreement, false flattery are 
illustrations of hypocrisy. 

Would you say that self-centeredness is a form 
of insincerity, or is it a cause of insincerity? Note 
Weaver’s discussion of the desire for preferential 
treatment. A counselor in the high school where 
I attended put up a poster of marching youth. All 
were in step except one, but the sign read, “Every- 
one is out of step but Jake!” There are many per- 
sons who feel that way: All the world is wrong 
because it is not in agreement with them. 


IV. How avoid insincerity 


Hazzard has a discussion of ways in which we 
may avoid the peril of insincerity. Give some time 
to discussing them, because that’s a more positive 
approach to the subject. Religion lies more in atti- 
tudes than in acts. Acts may even misrepresent 
our attitudes. In the second place, religion goes 
from the inside out, not from tlie outside in. 
Finally, we should make of religion not so much 
rules and regulations, but fellowship—fellowship 
with God as revealed in Christ and Christian 
fellowship with other people. 

Psalms 19 is a favorite with me. It closes with 
a prayer for sincerity. It’s one that may be used 
every day: 


Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorp, my rock and my redeemer. 
(Psalms 19:14) 


V. The value of sincerity 


So far we have been talking about forms of 
insincerity and the perils involved. Going beyond 
the technique for avoiding insincerity, it is well 
to point out the value of sincerity. 

Chief of the values, perhaps, would be self- 
respect. Persons have to live with themselves, and 
unless they are fit to live with, life is not worth 
living. Life doesn’t turn out well for those who 
make a habit of deceiving themselves. 

Another value is the possibility and privilege of 
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genuine fellowship with others. We may be treated 
insincerely, but we can be sincere in our dealings 
with others and extend a genuine hand. 

Beyond genuine fellowship with others, sin- 
cerity enables us to enjoy fellowship with Christ. 
Jesus taught that those who seek sincerely to 
know will find out. Unless we are sincere, the 
spirit of God cannot find entrance in our lives. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the usual emphasis in the story of 
Jonah? What is Jesus’ emphasis concerning this 
story? 

2. In what way or ways does our generation 
give evidence of seeking signs? 

3. In what way may the good be an enemy of 
the best? 

4. How can insincerity be detected? How can it 
be overcome? 

5. What, if anything, would Jesus condemn 
more viciously than insincerity? 

6. Of the 96 per cent of American people who 
say they believe in God, what percentage would 
you say really practice this belief? 


In CLOSING 


Review the points discussed regarding the 
meaning of insincerity and the peril of it. Call 
attention to its many forms; call attention also to 
ways of avoiding it; emphasize the exceeding value 
of sincerity. 

You might suggest again that as the members 
make resolutions for the New Year, they can make 
no finer resolve than that of being sincere. The 
topic of the lesson for next Sunday is “Confidence 
in God.” We must be sincere before we can have 
real confidence in God. 


p___The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lessons.” 


Ostentation, pride, and externalism can give us 
the wrong religious view of life. “Put on a great 
spectacular meeting, and then I will believe.” Is 
religion a matter of the spectacular or the quiet 
workings of the Spirit? 

“Tf the eye be evil’—full of pride—then our 
loyalty to Christ is self-centered and our devotion 
to him will be partial. “Cleanse the outside of the 
cup... but inside . . . wickedness.” Stress on the 





Mr. CLemMons is a staff member, Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Edu- 
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external things of life, the social customs, the 
amenities may cause us to fail to change the inner 
motives of our lives. 

How can we get adults to correct these wrong 
slants on life? How can we get a person to change 
because of his own spiritual insights and moral 
choice? Here are the essential problems of this 
lesson; can the group come to grips with them? 

Role playing and subsequent discussion might 
be a stimulating approach. Three situations are 
suggested; these should be handled spontaneously, 
without rehearsal. Group size, time, or group 
interest may limit the use of these situations to 
one or two. 

Ask one member of the group to read the pas- 
sage Luke 11: 29-32. Ask three other members to 
role-play this situation: 

The first person is a businessman who owns 
many run-down houses in a slum section. The 
businessman is insistent upon holding a big re- 
ligious meeting. The second person is a minister 
who is interested in winning persons to Christ but 
who knows that one of his biggest obstacles is 
the bitterness that persons feel because of the slum 
conditions under which they have to live. The 
third person represents a member of the commis- 
sion on evangelism. He has a genuine concern for 
people so he will keep probing concerning the 
reasons why the businessman wants the big re- 
ligious meeting. He keeps asking questions that 
will make both the businessman and the pastor 
want to meet the needs of people in such a way 
that they may grow and develop spiritually and 
not be overcome by the blighted areas in which 
they must live. 

After these persons have opened up this prob- 
lem, assign this discussion question to various 
groups in the class, How could you go about get- 
ting the businessman to change his mind so that 
the religious meeting would be more sincere than 
spectacular? 

Ask another person to read Luke 11: 33-36. Have 
three women in the group role-play this situation: 

A new family has moved into the community. 
They do not dress as well, talk as well, or drive 
a car in a class with those of the other members of 
the group. Let one member raise the question, 
Should we visit them and invite them into our 
group? Let a second person indicate the social 
barrier that these people cannot hurdle and ex- 
plain that they would have a difficult time becom- 
ing members of the group. Let a third person keep 
probing concerning the members’ devotion to 
Christ. Let this person raise questions about the 
worth of each individual in the sight of God. 

After this situation has been portrayed, assign 
various small groups in the class this question, 
How may you go about changing the viewpoint 
of the second person in this situation? 

Ask another person in the class to read the pas- 
sage Luke 11:37-41. Invite three other persons to 
role-play this situation: 





Have one person recall these lines of the hymn 
we frequently sing in church: 


Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Then this person plays the part of a church 
member at home on a Monday night. Two mem- 
bers of the finance committee of the church come 
to call on her. They are canvassing for the church 
budget. They ask her to make a pledge; she gives 
the usual reasons for not doing so. 

After role-playing this scene, divide the remain- 
ing members of the group into small units and 
ask them to tackle this problem: How can they get 
this person to change from an external show of 
religion to one giving the church genuine support? 

Encourage the class to use the lesson materials 
and any other resources that you feel are relevant 
as they discuss this matter. Ask each group to 
make a brief report to the assembled class at the 
end of the discussion period. In their reports they 
will state ways in which they may go about trying 
to change persons to be more sincere in their 
religious attitudes. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Persons of the underworld had ambushed and 
murdered a notorious gangster in Kansas City. 
His wife confessed to the newspapers that she had 
no idea why anyone should want to kill her hus- 
band. “He was such a kind man. I have seen him 
bring a crippled bird into the house, fix it up, 
and set it free. He couldn’t bear to see anything 
suffer.” Yet this same “kind man” defied the law, 
corrupted the courts, and ruled by terror. 

It is very difficult for an evil generation to 
recognize itself as being evil. 


’ A whimsical tale deals with a man who went 
about carrying a lantern that spread darkness in- 
stead of light. Everywhere he went, objects were 
obliterated, sight grew dim and then failed. When 
he arrived upon the scene, beauty disappeared, 
laughter was stilled, and work ceased. Because 
light contains antiseptic rays, his appearance 
meant an increase in disease. 

But the story is not quite so fantastic as it 
sounds. Most of us know at least one person who 
goes about spreading gloom, fear, depression, 
despair, and discouragement. 





Dr. SmitH is a well-known author and lecturer and 
has recently retired as one of the church’s publishing 
agents. 
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’ A pastor in a small Kansas town endeavored 
to persuade one of the businessmen to make a 
Christian decision. “I would join your church 
except for one thing,” he said, “and that’s the 
hypocrites that are already in it. I wouldn’t be- 
long to anything that admitted them.” 

Yet he was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce with them; he was a member of the Masonic 
lodge with two of them; he served on a jury with 
one of them; he worked on a committee from a 
real estate board with two of them; and he had 
friendly business dealings with all of them almost 
every day. It was only at the question of church 
membership that he drew the line. 


‘’ A conspicuous member of a prominent church 
in the community made many speeches on tithing 
before men’s groups and adult classes; he was an 
enthusiast on the subject of stewardship. But as 
a real estate broker he was known far and wide 
as a shrewd trader and a sharp dealer. He had 
been threatened with several law suits and once 
had been compelled to defend himself in the 
courts. His own church circle distrusted him as 
a businessman; his church pledge was almost al- 
ways in arrears. 

He stoutly maintained that he gave a tenth of 
his income to the Lord’s work, but some of the 
causes to which he dedicated his tithe could be 
defended only by the most round-about reasoning. 
For example, he took his son’s college tuition out 
of his “tenth” because he “hoped the boy might 
volunteer for the ministry” if his college expenses 
were paid out of the Lord’s money! 





’ “I give until it hurts,” he said to his pastor. 
That was exactly his difficulty. All his giving was 
a painful experience because he had never learned 
to give as unto the Lord. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for January 1. 


THE most subtle kind of insincerity .. . does not 
consist in deliberate willingness to mislead others; 
it consists rather in complacently allowing out- 
ward forms to be substituted for a genuine, inward 
life. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Manhood of the 
Master. Association Press. 





I SHOULD say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine 
sincerity, is the first characteristic of all men in 
any way heroic. 

—Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. 





BE what thou seemest! live thy creed. 
—Horatius Bonar. From “He Liveth Long Who 
Liveth Well.” 





Dr. CurIsMAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 


January 8: Confidence in God 


=——The Leader 


in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 12: 22-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in the unit, “Correct- 
ing Wrong Slants on Life.” The subject of this 
lesson is “Confidence in God.” A part of your 
preparation will involve serious checking on your 
own confidence in God. The stronger yours is, the 
more you will be able to challenge and stimulate 
the confidence of the members of the class. 

As usual, the resources are numerous: Adult 
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Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and the new book referred to last week, the In- 
ternational Lesson Annual, edited by Charles M. 
Laymon. It is well worth while to study diligently 
the daily Bible readings. Along with your study, 
take note of the forecasts for 1956 which you will 
find in newspapers and magazines. Take note also 
of the need for confidence on the part of your 
members and of the persons in the community. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Jesus’ main emphasis 
III. Basis of confidence in God 
IV. Enemies of confidence in God 
V. Fruits of confidence in God 


To BEGIN 


To have the wrong slant on life and expect life 
to turn out well is almost like expecting to arrive 
at a destination by going in the wrong direction. 
One of the wrong slants on life involves a lack 
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of confidence. We retreat toward the past and are 
pessimistic concerning the future. 

Here you may make a reference to some of the 
forecasts which have been made regarding the 
year 1956. The students will be mindful of these, 
too. What reference to God, if any, is made in the 
forecasts? Ultimately, all of our confidence re- 
garding life and the future rests upon our con- 
fidence in God. 


How To PRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture reference contained in the daily 
readings is almost the whole of Luke 12 and 
also a passage from Paul’s Letter to the Romans. 
Read the whole of Luke 12. Numerous examples 
are given of wrong slants on life. Luke shows how 
Jesus sought to teach confidence in God. 

Note the difference between the King James 
Version and the Revised Standard Version in 12: 
22. The King James Version uses the phrase, 
“Take no thought for your life.” The Revised 
Standard Version says, “Do not be anxious about 
your life.” Jesus certainly would not be guilty of 
suggesting that we can live without thinking about 
life or without reasonable concern for the needs 
of life. But this whole chapter is a caution against 
anxiety about life. There is a vast difference. How- 
ever, the aim of this lesson is to encourage such 
confidence in God that undue anxiety about the 
daily cares of life would be eliminated. 


II. Jesus’ main emphasis 


A good question to let the class discuss would 
be, What do you think Jesus’ main emphasis was? 
There might be considerable difference of opinion, 
but surely all would agree that one of the main 
interests centers in this matter of confidence in 
God. The gospel of Christianity has been de- 
scribed as a proclamation that divine strength is 
available for meeting human needs. Jesus taught 
that we ought so to fear God that we would fear 
no man; on the other hand, we ought so to love 
God that we would love all men. 

Jesus revealed God as a friendly being who 
invited confidence and who inspired confidence. 
Jesus considered himself not a judge or a divider 
of men’s possessions; his work rather was to call 
men to repentance, to confidence in God, and to 
membership in his kingdom. The main thing 
wrong with the rich man whose crops were 
abundant was that he was not rich toward God. 

Call attention to the phrase, “how much more,” 
in Jesus’ injunction against anxiety. “How much 
more” is man worth than the ravens, or the grass, 
or the lilies? Some of the students doubtless will 
have serious question concerning the memory 
verse, which suggests that we seek God’s kingdom 
and the other things will be ours as well. Both 
Hazzard in Wesley Quarterly and Weaver in 
Adult Student discuss this point. 








III. Basis of confidence in God 
This topic should be plural, because there is 


_more than one basis. Relate this point to the les- 


son for last Sunday, because there is a close rela- 
tion between sincerity and confidence in God. The 
insincere person can hardly have strong con- 
fidence in God. 

Another basis is faith—faith in God. There 
is a sense in which these two are the same; yet 
I have reference to a particular faith, or faith in 
a particular type of God, namely, faith in a God 
who is trustworthy. Whoever comes to God must 
believe that he is trustworthy and that he rewards 
those who diligently seek him. 

Along with faith as a basis for confidence in 
God must go spiritual sensitivity and the recog- 
nition that life fundamentally is a spiritual enter- 
prise. For the spiritually sensitive person, security 
is not in material things but rather in the things of 
the spirit. Consequently, he is free of anxiety be- 
cause he seeks first the kingdom of God, and the 
search for material things takes second place. (He 
does not live to eat; rather he eats to live and 
to serve.) 

A fourth basis of confidence, which is closely 
akin to sincerity, is practicing what we preach. 
I am thinking particularly in regard to communi- 
ties and nations. For example, we have recently 
changed our pledge of allegiance to say “This 
nation, under God .. .” Did we, by that change, 
increase our confidence in God? Did we, by that 
change, change our national policy? Has it really 
made any difference in our nation’s life or our 
national attitudes? 


IV. Enemies of confidence in God 


This topic and the one above are closely re- 
lated. Whatever is the basis of confidence in 
God, the lack of that is an enemy of such con- 
fidence—for example, insincerity, a lack of faith, 
a lack of spiritual sensitivity, and an unwilling- 
ness to put into practice what is preached. 

If you have read the whole of Luke 12, you 
will find here examples of enemies of confidence 
in God. Perhaps the main one is worry. Hazzard 
points out that worry is futile. Roy L. Smith 
speaks of it as a “useless waste.” 

Akin to worry, maybe more nerve-racking 
forms of worry, are fear and anxiety. This is the 
age of anxiety. A popular preacher has said that 
persons are so fearful nowadays that they can’t 
even go to sleep in church! 

Quite possibly the reason for worry and fear 
and anxiety is the misplaced confidence in mate- 
rial things. This seems to me to be the worst enemy 
of confidence in God. The belief that we can find 
security in material things is dangerously seduc- 
tive. When one begins to move in that direction, 
the more things he has, the less secure he feels. 
He tends to become separated from people, from 
himself, and from God. 

A form of this belief that security is economic 
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gives rise to a poisonous, sometimes explosive 
covetousness. Some idea of the danger of covetous- 
ness is gained from the fact that one of the Ten 
Commandments condemned it and Jesus gave 
stern warnings against it. 

Weaver in Adult Student discusses the matter 
of national security. Does our nation place its 
confidence in God or in our military might? We 
claim that we are concerned to build up “power 
for peace.” But what of other nations who make 
this same claim? What does our tremendous build- 
up of power do to our attitude toward people? 
It leads us to feel, if not to say, “We’ll make the 
other nations behave!” 


V. Fruits of confidence in God 


Are there any fruits of confidence in God? Let 
the class help you list them. It may be that these 
fruits go hand in hand and inspire confidence. At 
the same time, confidence in God produces fruit: 
freedom from worry and anxiety. Kagawa, the 
Japanese world Christian, testifies that in spite of 
serious and frequent dangers to his body, he en- 
joys a peace which nothing can disturb. The 
apostle Paul wrote to the Philippians (from 
prison) that he had learned to be content in what- 
ever state he was. He knew both “how to be 
abased” and “how to abound.” 

Along with this freedom from fear and anxiety, 
confidence in God inspires many types of con- 
fidence; for example, confidence in oneself as a 
child of God, confidence in others as children of 
God, confidence in the future as belonging to God. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Will the extension of Social Security de- 
crease the amount of worry in the United States? 

2. What is the best inheritance that parents can 
leave to their children? 

3. What would you say is the major emphasis 
or concern of people in our present society? 

4. What was the main emphasis in the teaching 
of Jesus? 

5. What is the difference between possessing 
and being possessed? Which of these should be 
applied to things? which to ideals? 

6. Do you know of persons who covet? Have 
they ever confessed their covetousness? How can 
covetousness be detected? 


In CLOSING 


The lesson has been concerned with confidence 
in God. If you agree with the idea, emphasize 
that there is no greater need than confidence in 
God and point out that this was the main em- 
phasis in the teaching of Jesus. You may want to 
name again the bases of confidence, the enemies of 
confidence, and the fruits of confidence. Jesus re- 
vealed a God who is worthy of confidence, a God 
who invites confidence, and a God who inspires 
confidence. 

The topic for next Sunday is on repentance. 
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Confidence in God is encouraged by repentance 
and humble confession. 

Close with a prayer in which you give thanks 
to God for himself and pray his forgiveness for 
lack of faith. Pray that we may so fear God as 
to fear no man and so love God that we will love 
all men. 


e——CThe Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


“In our day these warnings must be applied 
to the temptations facing everyone in a rich so- 
ciety,” reports the Second Assembly of The World 
Council of Churches, August 1954, in the volume 
Evanston Speaks.! “The tendencies to create un- 
limited wants, to overemphasize material values, 
and to appeal to the motives of social pride, envy 
and lust, stimulated by irresponsible salesmanship 
and advertising, are dangerous and need curbing.” 

The teachings of Jesus pertain to this situation. 
The strong drive toward security in our culture 
has made us the most anxious nation on earth. 
The desire to possess material things has made 
us put self-centeredness above the law of service. 
A recent study of young adults in America shows 
that the six dominant wants for this group are all 
self-centered. Service to others rated ninth and 
tenth among the things they wanted to do. How 
can we help adults put their trust for ultimate 
security in God? 

Let’s begin by placing a budget on the black- 
board or on a chart in front of the group. Ask one 
group in the class to work out an evaluation of 
this budget from the standpoint of those items 
that are absolutely necessary and those that are 
luxuries. 

Ask a second group of persons to assess those 
items for which we spend money merely to satis- 
fy our own egos. These are the things we buy 
because of high-pressured salesmanship, TV ad- 
vertising, and the ability of public relations men 
to create unlimited wants. 

Ask a third group to assess the budget from 
a Christian standpoint, indicating the items they 
would change if they were going to apply Chris- 
tian principles to budget making. 

Ask a fourth group to work on the problem: 
If you were going to apply the principle of “Sell 
—not all but just a little—and give it to others,” 
where would you cut this budget and to what 
would you give the money? Why? 

Let these huddle groups work out their solu- 
tions to the problems for fifteen or twenty min- 


1 Evanston Speaks, published by National Council of Churches, 
120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y.; 1954. 
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utes, depending upon the length of time remain- 
ing. Then ask each group to report back to the en- 
tire class. 

Appoint one person to act as a summarizer of 
the conclusions presented by the groups. 

Advance planning: Introduce the topic for next 
week and make any necessary assignments. Note 
the suggestion for ordering resource materials 
from the Board of World Peace (page 22). 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Atheists may deny that God exists, but there 
are a great many Christians who live as though 
he did not exist. A “leading layman” was caught 
in a difficult position in his business affairs. In 
order to extricate himself he resorted to some 
very questionable practices. Later he confided to 
his pastor, “I know God would have helped me, 
but it looked to me as if he were not going to get 
to my case in time, and something had to be done.” 


’ A young businesswoman in a good position 
with a department store was also an active mem- 
ber of the youth group in her church. At a sum- 
mer camp she decided that she should give her 
life to some form of religious work. When she re- 
turned to the city, she gave her employer notice 
that she was quitting the following September to 
go to school. And at the moment she served no- 
tice, she had less than fifty dollars in cash reserves. 

“T feel that God has called me,” she told her 
preacher. “And I am going to do everything in my 
power to get ready for school even though I do 
not now see how it can be arranged. I am confident 
that plans can be worked out, and I intend to be 
ready to use the opportunity to prepare for God’s 
work.” 


’ A young professional man, just getting started 
in his life’s work, decided that he would tithe. The 
first five months of his practice did not prove 
profitable and creditors pressed him pretty hard 
for payment on some old bills. In that moment he 
faced a severe temptation. He had a few dollars 
of tithe money put away, and one of his creditors 
was insisting that he pay a bill of like amount. 

“In that emergency it seemed as though I heard 
someone saying, ‘Will a man rob God?’ I knew 
that if I took my tithe to pay my bill that I would 
be doing exactly that. I therefore used the tithe 
money to pay a missionary pledge and left the bill 
to be paid later.” 

Thus he explained it to a friend afterward. 
Then he went to say, “Nothing happened that I 
could call a miracle. I didn’t find any money in 























































‘Eva Luoma 
“Consider the lilies . . .” 


the street, and no especially profitable case came 
to the office. But I proved to myself that God could 
trust me. In the end I did get the creditors all 
paid, and I had my self-respect.” 

The man who cannot trust himself always finds 
it difficult to trust God. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for January 8. 


We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow. 

—Alfred Tennyson. From In Memoriam. 





AND you too can count with confidence on this, 
that whatever befalls you, you will find Him very 
near, that He will never forget and never fail, 
but will always be there where you have need 
of Him. 
—Arthur John Gossip, The Hero in Thy Soul. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Ir we take God’s program, we can have God’s 
power—not otherwise. 
—E. Stanley Jones. 





in Action 


ea———The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 13:1-9, 31-35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we continue the unit, “Correcting 
Wrong Slants on Life,” as we study about the 
“Need for Repentance Today.” It is closely related 
to the topics studied so far. For example, sincerity 
leads to repentance. (The most repentant people 
I have ever met are those who are most sincere; 
they are more sensitive to their own short- 
comings.) Furthermore, repentance strengthens 
our confidence in God. 

As a part of your preparation, think about your 
own life and the possible need for repentance. It’s 
not enough to repent once and for all. We should 
live penitently. (This does not mean negatively, 
but rather be willing to make amends and be 
eager to improve.) 

This important lesson includes consideration of 
a number of things: the problem of suffering, 
the need for repentance, and personal responsi- 
bility to face facts instead of trying to escape from 
situations by blaming others. Your opportunity 
merits careful study of the usual resources and of 
others that you may have available. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The meaning of repentance 
III. The need for repentance 
IV. The motives for repentance 
V. Why is it so hard to repent? 
VI. Fruits of repentance 


To BEGIN 


It is well to remind the class of the title of the 
unit, “Correcting Wrong Slants on Life,” and to 
relate this lesson to the series. Incidentally, one 
of the most common of the wrong slants on life 
is to deny the need for repentance or to take re- 
pentance lightly. Jesus, on the other hand, called 
for sincere repentance. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The daily Scripture readings include the whole 
of Luke 13, but in addition there are calls to re- 
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pentance from the Books of Ezekiel and Isaiah and 
a picture of the happy restoration as given in Jere- 
miah. 

What do you suppose the people who told Jesus 
about Pilate’s cruelty thought when Jesus, instead 
of condemning Pilate, warned of the need for re- 
pentance? He pointed out that these slain Gali- 
leans were neither worse nor better than other 
Galileans. That is not all, he went on to add, 
“unless you repent you will all. . . perish.” 

The report of Pilate’s cruelty might have been 
an attempt to trap Jesus. If Jesus condemned 
Pilate, then word would get back to him, but if 
he did not condemn Pilate the Galileans would 
turn against Jesus. Instead, Jesus turned the dis- 
cussion to a more important point, as he always 
did. 

Some of the daily Scripture readings deal with 
the problem of suffering. The traditional view was 
that suffering was a sign of sin and, conversely, 
that happiness and prosperity were signs of piety. 
Jesus rejected this traditional view. In this con- 
nection, you may make reference to the Book of 
Job. The writer there also rejects the traditional 
view of suffering as a sign of sin. The traditional 
view, which Jesus rejected, is still with us. Let 
the members of the class express their views on 
this point. 

Another important element in the Scripture 
readings concerns the warnings which Jesus gave 
concerning the need for repentance. What type 
of warnings were these? Did they involve cringing 
fear or rational consideration of probable conse- 
quences? (Luke was writing this after Jerusalem 
had been destroyed. Perhaps the destruction of 
Jerusalem colored Luke’s writing. Nevertheless, 
the warnings Jesus gave were not heeded, and 
the people did perish.) 

Many of the warnings in the Bible suggest possi- 
bilities for good or for ill and then leave the 
choice up to man. Man is free to make his choice, 
but once he makes his choice he is not free to 
choose the consequences of his choice. They 
follow naturally and inevitably. 


II. The meaning of repentance 


Both Hazzard and Weaver discuss this point, 
in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, respec- 
tively. Repentance means change of mind or 
thought, of spirit and attitude. Repentance in- 
volves sincere sorrow for what has been done 
and a desire to do better. (The sorrow is not 
simply for the consequences, but for the motive 
which prompted the evil consequences.) Repent- 
ance involves the recognition of our spiritual 
poverty, of our need, coupled with a desire to be- 
come spiritually mature. 
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III. The need for repentance 


Ask the class if they think there is any great 
need for repentance. Let them give evidence for 
their answer. The need for repentance is really 
greater if we deny that there is need for it. Re- 
pentance is necessary for life. We so often go 
astray in thought or word or deed, that penitence 
is needed every day. 

The refusal to repent before God is a form of 
idolatry. We tend to think that we are good 
enough, maybe as good as God! Remember that 
Jesus turned the emotional attack on Pilate into 
a discussion of the need for repentance. 

Repentance is a basis for confidence in God. 
As we repent, we acknowledge our littleness, our 
sin before him, ask his forgiveness, pledge our 
loyalty anew. Repentance is a change from willful 
defiance to obedient trust in God. Not even God 
can own or bless the unrepentant sinner. 


IV. Motives for repentance 


Here again you might let the members of the 
class give their ideas. What motives can they sug- 
gest for repenting? Maybe someone will suggest 
that a possible motive for repenting is Jesus’ call 
for repentance. (According to Mark’s Gospel, 
Jesus began his ministry with the call to repent.) 

The fact of sin in our own lives and in our 
group or corporate life, should stir us to repent- 
ance. We do injury to others; we say things about 
them that should not be said; we refuse to co- 
operate, to forgive, to stand up for the right; we 
insist on having our own way; we participate in 
narrow loyalties, in unchristian community ac- 
tivities; we refuse to recognize good in or about 
other people. Such things are sin, personal and 
corporate, for which we should repent. 

We should repent because of our failures, our 
failure to be what we can be and, even more, our 
failure to become what we should become. We 
fail ourselves; we fail our society; we fail God. For 
our failures we should repent. 

Spiritual callousness may be a part of the 
failure discussed above, but it merits considera- 
tion on its own as a motive for repentance. We 
try to live too much in terms of things. Much 
of our difficulty stems from living thing-centered 
lives in a spirit-centered universe. We are not 
aware of our own spiritual need nor of our spirit- 
ual destiny. We are insensitive to the majesty and 
greatness and goodness and patience of God. We 
should repent for our insensitivity and our base 
ingratitude. 


V. Why is it so hard to repent? 


This is a hard question. Members of the class 
may not want to answer it. Ask them to do so, if 
they will. It’s this difficulty about repentance that 
represents the wrong slant on life. We tend to 
think it unnecessary, or we tend to take it lightly. 
Why is it so hard? 

Pride is the answer: spiritual pride, social pride, 








personal pride. One of the hardest tasks of life 
is to admit to ourselves or to others that we have 
been wrong. There is frequent mention of the 
oriental effort to “save face.” It is not just oriental; 
people of the West like to save face, too. 

It’s hard to repent because repentance involves 
the admission that we have been wrong. But some- 
how people feel (wrongly, I think), that to admit 
we were wrong suggests weakness. We don’t like 
to admit or confess weakness in a day when power 
is the god. (Something of what I have in mind may 
be illustrated by the questions often asked about 
the Beatitude commending meekness.) 


VI. The fruits of repentance 


Are there fruits of repentance? Is there any- 
thing from which there is richer fruit? Repent- 
ance is good for the soul. Repentance is good for 
life. God can own and bless the repentant soul. 
Repentance makes possible a happy restoration. 

In this connection, you may be able to drive 
home some pertinent lessons, making for the heal- 
ing of breaches within the class or the church or 
the community. Imagine the blessings of restored 
family life, restored friendly relations among 
members of the class who are citizens in the com- 
munity. 

This is being written about the time of the meet- 
ing “at the Summit.” By the time it is read, the 
motives for the meeting can be seen in better 
perspective. But just now there is less fear of war 
and more freedom in speaking good of peoples 
than has been the case in recent months. 

The fruits of repentance are numerous. There 
is no crop that is so needed, no crop that is so sure 
to bear. Challenge every student in the class to 
plant penitence in the garden of his soul. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Which is harder, to repent before God or to 
apologize to man? In what way are these related? 

2. What attitude did Jesus express regarding 
the traditional interpretation of the relation be- 
tween suffering and sin? 

3. What was Jesus’ attitude toward the cause 
of suffering? Does Jesus ever suggest that God 
“sets even” with people? 

4. In what way is forgiveness based upon re- 
pentance? 

5. What type of warning (rational or vengeful) 
did Jesus give regarding the need for repentance? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson has been filled with important ideas, 
such as the problem of suffering, in which we 
found Jesus denying the traditional view that suf- 
fering follows sin and is a sign of sin. Jesus was 
more concerned with the fact of sin than a theory 
about suffering. 

Another important lesson from the Scripture 
has to do with the warnings to repent. All of us 
need to repent; yet it’s hard to do. You might re- 
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view these difficulties of repenting and summarize 
the motives for repenting, also recall the fruits of 
repentance. 

One of the outstanding fruits of repentance is 
discipleship, which will be the lesson for next 
Sunday. The Scripture lesson will deal with Luke 
14. Urge the members of the class to read the 
Scripture and to make a list of the present-day 
excuses that are given. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for his patience and his forgiving love, and pray 
that we may live penitently and that we may be 
more steadfast in our loyalty to Christ. 


re——The Group 


in Action 











By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 






In our time we have seen bombs rain destruc- 
tion upon London, Berlin, Stalingrad, Hiroshima, 
and Seoul, Korea. Were these people worse sin- 
ners than we are? “No,” said Jesus. “But unless 
you repent you will all likewise perish” (Luke 
13:5). 
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But why doesn’t God stop war and make peace? 
He created man with real freedom so that he could 
discover and respond to the will of God. We don’t 
have a faked freedom: this is not a mechanistic, 
a fatalistic, or a foolproof moralistic universe. God 
who is creator gave us the gift of life to work out 
the solutions. He has plenty of time: he is eternal. 
We have the choice in our lifetime to turn toward 
him and make the correct responses or to deny him 
and sow the seed of our own and the world’s de- 
struction. 

God is patient; he is willing to give people a new 
start in life. We can receive power from him to 
participate in a creative and redeemed life. 

These affirmations form the Christian basis for 
repentance. In simplest terms, repentance means 
turning around. It means changing the direction 
of our lives. Is it possible under the Christian faith 
to change adults from persons of fear-ridden lives, 
caught in an arms race, to persons of faith-affirm- 
ing lives who can create a spiritual climate where 
peace can grow? 

This discussion will call for biblical insights, 
facts about international relations, and many in- 
terpretations concerning the international scene. 
Why not use a panel discussion as the method of 
getting at the heart of the lesson? 

Select three or four of your best members to 
prepare this lesson and assign them questions well 
in advance so that they may prepare by reading 
and getting the materials they need. It is sug- 
gested that they write The Board of World Peace 
of The Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, to obtain the pamphlets and ma- 
terials available on this topic. 

Let this panel discuss the following questions: 

1. What personal attitudes will we have to 
change from fear to faith toward others before 
we can create a climate in which peace is pos- 
sible in the world? 

2. Other nations fear our large army, air force, 
and nuclear weapons. How may we reduce their 
fear? American men are now serving in the armed 
forces throughout the world. What can be done 
to make this service in foreign nations less of a 
threat to the peoples of these nations and more 
of a police action maintaining order? 

3. Poverty, disease, and ignorance have always 
driven underprivileged peoples to seek greater 
advantages. In your opinion could we ask young 
men to train to overcome ignorance, assist in elim- 
inating causes of disease, and work under the 
guidance of technical experts so that these prob- 
lems could be alleviated? In your opinion should 
this kind of volunteer service be considered as a 
real alternative to universal military service? 

4. In many sections of the world today the 
Christian movement is very weak. What can we 
do as a denomination and through the World 
Council of Churches to strengthen the ties of 
Christian fellowship among small minorities of 
Christians in Asia, Africa, Europe, and ourselves? 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A scientist, who had made extensive studies 
in the field of soil conservation, stood on a levee 
atop the bank of the Mississippi, not far out of 
New Orleans. He watched the muddy tide of the 
Father of Waters as it carried thousands of acres 
of good top soil down to the sea. 

“That tragedy,” he said, “is a result of the fact 
that the farmers did not understand the impor- 
tance of, or the necessity for, conserving that top 
four inches of fertility upon which all civilization 
depends. As we stand here watching, literally farm 
after farm is going down into the gulf, never to 
be recovered. 

“Far away, up in Minnesota, out in the Dakotas, 
across Iowa, and even on the western plains of 
Kansas they have been wasting good black soil, 
allowing it to wash away. They were not wicked 
men—only careless, ignorant, or perhaps over- 
worked. But some day their children and their 
children’s children will rise up and call them 
wicked, because they have squandered man’s 
richest inheritance—the good earth.” 

Similarly, sin may not be wickedness and out- 
lawry; it may be nothing more than that kind of 
living which wastes the soul. Jesus’ parable talks 
about the bush that used up the soil, and Jesus 
himself preached against the sin that erodes the 
soul. 





* Henry Hitt Crane tells the story of discovering 
some boys stealing cherries. Having been caught 
in the act, the lads were in terror, not because 
they were guilty of stealing, but because they had 
been discovered. A great deal of that which goes 
by the name of penitence is little better than 
fear. The proof of penitence is the determination 
with which we avoid later temptations. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for January 15. 


To Do it no more is truest repentance. 
—Martin Luther, Of Repentance. 





WHEN the Bible calls upon us to repent of sin, it 
means that we should turn away from sin, that 
we should do an about-face and walk in the 
opposite direction from sin and all that it implies. 
—Billy Graham, Peace with God. Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. 





THE prodigal would have remained the prodigal 
unless he had willed to arise and come home. He 
remembered his father, and his love for home 
gave him driving power to take the path that led 
to his father’s house. He willed to start life over 
again! 

—G. Ray Jordan, Beyond Despair. The Mac- 

millan Company. 


January 22: Requirements for 


Discipleship 


m——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 14: 7-24. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “Requirements for Discipleship” 
summarizes the unit on “Correcting Wrong Slants 
on Life.” Not all the requirements will be listed, 


(World Service Sunday ) 


but some of the most essential ones will be dis- 
cussed. Already in this long series of lessons on 
Luke’s story of our Lord we have studied about 
discipleship. Frequent recurrence of this topic 
indicates its importance. In The Methodist Hym- 
nal the first group of hymns under “The Christian 
Life” begins with “Discipleship.” 

As a part of your preparation, check on your 
own discipleship and evaluate in your meditation 
the discipleship of members of the class. What 
are their religious needs? How can you challenge 
them toward deepening their discipleship? Com- 
ing on World Service Sunday, this lesson on 
discipleship has added significance. 

Your resources for preparing the lesson are 
numerous. I used to hear persons say that they 
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didn’t have enough resources; such a complaint 
is surely unnecessary now. In addition to Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, there is the little 
periodical Daily Bible Lessons and the new Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, already widely used. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Requirements for discipleship 
A. Concern for human beings 
B. Humility 
C. Hospitality 
D. Sincerity 
III. The abundant life 


To BEGIN 


You might begin with the first point suggested 
in “Preparing to Teach.” This lesson on “Require- 
ments for Discipleship” summarizes the unit 
“Correcting Wrong Slants on Life.” The lesson 
centers in the question, What is the danger of 
exalting secular interests in life? Is there any 
other thing that so warps one’s philosophy of life 
as does the undue concern for things? Christian 
discipleship is one of the best ways for correcting 
wrong slants on life; the purpose of the lesson is 
to discuss some of the requirements for disciple- 
ship and to challenge adults to deeper dedication. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is taken primarily from 
Luke 14, a group of parables on discipleship. The 
Scripture tells the story of Jesus’ visit and of the 
table talk in the home of a ruler, a Pharisee. 

In addition, daily Bible readings from the 
Gospel of John describe man’s misunderstanding 
of his soul’s thirst. Once more there is the de- 
scription of the judgment scene from Matthew 
25. What implications regarding requirements for 
ciscipleship are found in this story of the judg- 
ment? 


II. Requirements for discipleship 


Ask the class to help you list these require- 
ments; put the list on the board, if one is avail- 
able. The ones given below are suggested by the 
Scripture lesson. 

A. Concern for human beings.—Luke 14:1-6 
portrays Jesus’ deep concern for human beings. 
Although he was a guest in the Pharisee’s home, 
Jesus took the time to meet human need. This 
irritated the host more by the fact that it was 
on the Sabbath. From this, one gathers that Jesus 
was more concerned to meet human needs than 
he was either to be socially correct or to respect 
the sacred traditions about the Sabbath. 

Calling attention in this connection to the 
judgment scene will strengthen this emphasis on 
concern for human beings. Inasmuch as we meet 
the needs of others, we are serving Christ. On 
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the other hand, to fail to meet them may be 
failing Christ. Relate this point to World Service 
Sunday, and so extend the vision of concern be- 
yond your community. 

The parable of the good Samaritan carries this 
same point. The priest and the Levite may have 
been on their way to services or on their way 
home; but whatever their errand, they didn’t 
take the time to meet the need of the unfortunate 
victim. We call the Samaritan “good” because he 
did take the time. 

Do you know of irritated hosts when doctor- 
guests have been called away for emergencies? 
In our own cases, when guests are detained or 
called away, which is greater, our irritation or 
our concern for the human need which they may 
be trying to meet? 

B. Humility—Luke 14: 7-11 is a parable on hu- 
mility. Jesus was maybe amused or depressed 
as he observed the self-seeking guests choosing 
places of honor. His counsel is akin to the wis- 
dom of Proverbs 25:6-7: 


Do not put yourself forward in the king’s presence 
or stand in the place of the great; 
for it is better to be told, “Come up here,” 
than to be put lower in the presence of the 
prince. 


This parable can be related to the whole of 
the lesson for January 15, on repentance. One of 
the main difficulties, you may recall, was pride 
and the unwillingness to humble ourselves. Hu- 
mility is essential for discipleship. The memory 
selection comes from this section on humility. 

C. Hospitality—Luke 14:12-14 is a statement 
on hospitality addressed to the hosts. What would 
hosts today think if such a statement were made 
to them? Jesus was condemning barter-type 
hospitality. (You might recall to the class the 
exchange-type giving at Christmas.) 

Jesus urged that this humility be carried 
over into hospitality and that our hospitality 
be gracious and genuine, not hoping so much for 
return invitations, but rather seeking to share 
the good things of life with the less fortunate. 

You can relate the lesson of January 8, on 
“Confidence in God,” to this point. Because of 
our own confidence in God, we seek to give others 
greater confidence in themselves and in God. 
Even more closely related is the lesson for next 
Sunday on “Concern for Sinners.” 

Two of the daily Bible readings are pertinent 
here. The one from Romans is Paul’s dis- 
cussion of God’s impartiality; God’s judgment 
and mercy fall as merited, whether on Jew or on 
Greek. In Romans 12:13 Paul urges people to 
practice hospitality. (January 25 is the anniver- 
sary of the conversion of Paul.) In Hebrews 13:2 
the writer urges hospitality even to strangers 
and points out that “some have entertained angels 
unawares.” The other daily Bible reading to 
which this is related is Jesus’ description of the 
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judgment in Matthew 25. As we take care of the 
homeless and the needy, we are ministering unto 
Christ. (What implications does this have regard- 
ing our attitudes toward refugees from Com- 
munist-dominated countries? or toward the mil- 
lions who are ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed? 
or toward those in our own communities who 
face discrimination because of race, or color, or 
creed, or physical or mental handicap?) 

D. Sincerity—The remainder of the Scripture 
lesson is a parable emphasizing sincerity. The 
meaning of the parable will be richer if you will 
point out how Jesus came to tell it. Jesus had 
just been talking about the blessing which will 
come to those who take care of and feed the 
unfortunate. Then one of the pious guests said, 
doubtless so that Jesus should hear it, “Blessed 
is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God!” 
Then Jesus told the parable of the great banquet. 

God is the one who gives the banquet, and he 
has invited all people. Those who begin to make 
excuses represent the respectable who indicate 
that they are planning to attend the banquet, 
that is, enter the Kingdom. But they are not 
really sincere because when the time comes, they 
make excuses. Both Hazzard and Weaver discuss 
these, pointing out modern examples. 

What are some of the modern excuses given for 
not attending church? for not supporting the 
church? for not participating in Kingdom activ- 
ities? You may suggest a reference to the lesson 
of January 1 on “The Peril of Insincerity.” The 
fate of the insincere is expressed in Jesus’ state- 
ment: “None of those... shall taste my banquet.” 

There are two sections to this part of the 
Scripture. Verses 15-24 point out that there are 
many things that the sincere disciple will forgo 
for the sake of the Kingdom; whereas verses 25- 
33 discuss what the sincere disciple will undergo. 
In the former we must give up some secondary 
things; in the latter we are reminded that cross 
bearing is involved. 

You may wish to emphasize the graciousness 
of the invitation. The invited guests were told 
when things were ready. When they refused to 
come, the master sent his servant to the streets 
and lanes of the city to bring in the poor, the 
maimed, and the blind. After these were brought 
in, the master sent the servant out again, to the 
highways and hedges. 

This double extension of the invitation is inter- 
esting. Compare it with the version in Matthew. 
Matthew has only one sending of the servant, but 
Luke, who was a Gentile and who was a com- 
panion of Paul, sends the servant out twice to 
find substitute guests. It may be that after the 
Jews had been invited and had refused, the Gen- 
tiles were invited as well. 

When Paul and Barnabas preached in Antioch, 
the Jews refused to receive them; they turned to 
the Gentiles (Acts 13). Paul discusses the exten- 
sion of God’s invitation in Romans 9, 10, and 11; 


but he warns the Gentiles that they must not 
take the invitation for granted, lest they in turn 
forfeit their opportunity. 


III. The abundant life 


Another of the daily Bible readings, John 
10: 7-11, is a description of Jesus as the doorway 
to life, as the good shepherd, and of his coming 
for the purpose that man might have life and have 
it abundantly. He reveals life at its best, life as 
it was meant to be. The Jesus way of life works. 
We do not enter into the abundant life unless we 
take note of and practice the Jesus way of life. 

The abundant life is the fruit of discipleship. 
It’s not so much a reward as it is fruit. Jesus 
described it in John 15 by saying that he was 
the vine and the disciples were the branches and 
that if a branch abides in the vine it bears much 
fruit. So it is with life, when one is rightly related 
to God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by saying that God is no 
respecter of persons? 

2. What excuses have you given regarding 
God’s invitation? (You might ask this question, 
but it is not necessary to await answers!) 

3. Do you really believe that we will be judged 
in terms of how we treat the poor and the un- 
fortunate? 

4. How many persons do you know who ac- 
tually put Christ above all? 

5. What characteristics can you list about the 
happiest person you know? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson on “Requirements for Discipleship” 
has been mainly an exposition of the Scripture. 
It has served as a good summary of the unit on 
“Correcting Wrong Slants on Life.” The true 
disciple of Jesus Christ would not have a wrong 
slant on life. He would sincerely repent and would 
have an abiding confidence in God. 

Now relate this to the lesson for next Sunday. 
The true disciple will show serious concern for 
sinners. Urge the students to read again that im- 
mortal Luke 15 and the parables depicting God’s 
concern for sinners. 


e——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Select some key passages and key statements 
from the lesson periodicals. Such selections might 
be Luke 14:8, 11, 13, 21, 23. 
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If you study Wesley Quarterly, you may be 
interested in this statement by Hazzard: “A great 
many who seem sure of their goodness are really 
turning down God’s invitation . .. whenever they 
accept invitations of less importance.” 

If you study Adult Student, you may want to 
select such statements from Weaver as “Spiritual 
standards of greatness are not those of the world” 
or “Often we tend to meet with those who agree 
with us. . . . we need to invite the spiritually poor 
and maimed (blind and lame) to come. Perhaps 
we don’t offer spiritual nourishment to those who 
are actually dying of spiritual malnutrition.” 

As persons come to the class, assign these 
passages to small groups. Ask them to discuss 
the meaning of the verses. Have Bibles and lesson 
materials on hand so they may read these in work- 
ing out the meaning of the passages. Let the 
groups work five to seven minutes at the very 
outset of the class period. 

When the group reassembles, ask this question, 
What are the great teachings in this lesson? Let 
the persons reply on the basis of the Scripture 
and lesson materials they have studied. Ask them 
to interpret it in their own words. 

When these ideas have been clarified before 
the group, ask this question, Are reputation, re- 
wards, preferential treatment, and possessions 
more to be sought than a personal relationship 
with Christ? Are they necessarily in conflict? 

In his book, The Gospel According to Luke, 
Ernest Fremont Tittle declares, “The kingdom 
of God, being the rule of justice and love in the 
hearts of men and in all their relations to one 
another, may well be represented as a great 
banquet. It means the deliverance of individual 
lives from sin and folly, from mental and nervous 
disorders, from demoralizing fear and cynicism 
and despair. It means the abolition of hunger, 
poverty, war, and insane and costly preparations 
for war. It means art and industry and science 
building a great age in which the opportunity of 
good life shall be assured to all men everywhere. 
It means a new birth of freedom and peace, in 
both the lives of individuals and the corporate 
life of the world.” ! 

After reading Dr. Tittle’s statement you may 


1 From The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Used by permission. 


Jesus eating with the Pharisees. 
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want to ask: Do we get any clue from the parable 
of the great banquet as to the reason why West- 
ern civilization, that has been greatly influenced 
by Christian principles, has not moved closer to 
the kingdom of God? 

Ask an observer to summarize briefly the main 
ideas of this discussion. 


From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Listening in humility is a significant element 
in greatness. 

When Jesus’ parents found him after being lost 
for three days in the Temple, it is said that he 
was discovered among the doctors of the law, 
“listening to them and asking them questions” 
(Luke 2:46). 

Albert Schweitzer, the famous missionary 
doctor in Africa, listens to even the humblest 
of his black patients, saying, “Every one of them 
can teach me something.” 

During the course of his long career as a 
preacher, John Wesley listened to more than 
thirty thousand recitals of religious experience. 
More people told him about their dealings with 
God perhaps than ever reported such matters to 
any other person. And the great Methodist’s 
amazing skill in dealing with troubled souls was 
due in large part to the fact that he took time to 
listen. Anyone can talk. A truly humble man 
listens with intelligence. 


’ Many times we think we have given a reason 
when we have merely offered an excuse. 

A tither for many years finally came to his 
pastor asking that his covenant card be returned 
to him. “I am making so much money now,” he 
explained, “that I cannot afford to tithe.” 


’& “Sunday is the only day I have, and I think 
I ought to take a little vacation now and then,” 
he said, in excusing his failure to be in church. 
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“Sunday is also a day for the cultivation of your 
soul,” the preacher said. “You will have to decide 
which is more important—body or soul. 

“To one who made the lesser choice, Jesus said, 
‘Fool! This night your soul is required of you.’ 
In that crisis he had no soul with which to answer 
the summons.” 


p——-Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for January 22. 


HE that loveth rewards more than Christ is not 

worthy of him; and being unworthy of him is in- 

capable of appropriating the blessings he confers. 
—William DeWitt Hyde. 


UNIT VII: A CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDES 





Who answers Christ’s insistent call 

Must give himself, his life, his all, 

Without one backward look. 

Who sets his hand unto the plow, 

And glances back with anxious brow, 

His calling hath mistook. 

Christ claims him wholly for His own; 

He must be Christ’s and Christ’s alone. 
—John Oxenham, from “Follow Me.” 





White Captain of my soul, lead on; 
I follow Thee, come dark or dawn. 
Only vouchsafe three things I crave: 
Where terror stalks, help me be brave! 
Where righteous ones can scarce endure 
The siren call, help me be pure! 
Where vows grow dim, and men dare do 
What once they scorned, help me be true! 
—Robert Freeman, “Prayer.” 


January 29: God’s Concern for Sinners 


mea—“The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first of a five-lesson unit on “A 
Christian’s Attitudes.” It is a good unit to follow 
the previous one on “Correcting Wrong Slants 
on Life.” The aim of the unit is to explore what 
a Christian’s attitude should be in relation to re- 
demption, gratitude, prayer, ways of living, and 
use of talents. 

As a part of your preparation, check on your 
own attitude and your own concern for sinners. 
Beware lest your attitude be a censorious one of 
condemnation. The topic, “God’s Concern for 
Sinners,” if applied to members of the class, 
should be “Our Concern for Other Sinners.” 

This lesson offers tremendous possibilities. 
Teach it first to yourself; then determine your 
purpose, and outline your plan. The usual re- 
sources include Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and by now, I hope, the 





International Lesson Annual. The material in this 
lesson will fill one with joy and with sorrow. Our 
God is wonderful; he loves us; he wants good for 
us; he wants us to help him find others. A little 
girl heard the reading of the commission “Go 
ye ...,” and she asked, “Did anyone go?” To 
go, to teach, is your task and your opportunity. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. A shepherdlike God and Father 
III. Ways of becoming lost 
IV. What being lost means 
V. What being saved means 
VI. Ways of being saved 
VII. God’s concern for sinners 
VIII. Our concern for other sinners 


To BEGIN 


Last Sunday we finished a unit on “Correcting 
Wrong Slants on Life.” The climax of that unit 
was “Requirements for Discipleship.” Today we 
begin a new unit on “A Christian’s Attitudes.” 
One of the important things in the Christian’s atti- 
tude is his concern for the lost. 

The purpose of the lesson is threefold: to em- 
phasize the worth of each individual before God, 
to glory in God’s concern for the lost, and to chal- 
lenge each member of the class to join with God 
in the search for the lost. 

This is the temperance lesson, but it is not at 
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all to mean that the alcoholics are the only sin- 
ners. It’s undoubtedly true that some alcoholics 
are driven to drink by the carping criticism of 
pharisaic Christians. There is a concern for the 
millions of alcoholics who are ill. But there is 
also a concern for those sinners who treat the 
alcoholics with scorn and condemnation. God is 
concerned with every person. There is no hope- 
less person for God; and if we are to be disciples 
of Christ, we will have more hope for more 
people. We will be less tempted to wash our 
hands and say, “He is a hopeless case.” 


How TO PrROcEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture for this lesson is primarily Luke 
15, but there are some other illustrations of for- 
giveness and of God’s blessing upon the penitent 
sinner. As you read the Scripture lesson, call 
particular attention to the situation that gave rise 
to these parables. The scribes and Pharisees com- 
plained about Jesus and said, in effect, that a 
God-sent man couldn’t associate with the people 
he associated with. These religious leaders were 
insulted by the company Jesus kept. It is almost 
like a revivalist who comes to preach but spends 
his time hobnobbing with those who frequent bars 
and with others considered to be bums. 

In answer and in defense Jesus told these three 
beautiful parables. Emphasize the fact that he is 
describing the love and concern of God for sinners 
or for those who are lost. The memory selection 
is the clear statement that the Son of man came 
to seek and to save the lost (Luke 19:10). 

One Scripture reading that I think merits par- 
ticular concern is for Friday, “The blessedness of 
pardon”—Psalms 32:1-7. Unconfessed sin and un- 
resolved guilt is like a cancerous sore and robs 
life of its joy. There is indeed a blessedness in 
pardon, and, what’s more, God is eager to forgive 
and to redeem the lost. 


II. A shepherdlike God and Father 


The first of these parables describes God as 
a shepherd. The second parable describes him 
as a person concerned to take care of his property. 
The third parable describes God as a broken- 
hearted and eager-to-forgive father. 

The term shepherd is not so meaningful now 
as it was then. Yet those who have read the 
Psalms and the prophets and even Jesus’ descrip- 
tions have an appreciation for the tenderness of 
the shepherd. Weaver cites numerous references 
from Hosea, Ezekiel, and Isaiah in which the 
tenderness of the shepherd is used to express 
God’s concern for his people. 

Jesus described himself as a shepherd. Further- 
more, the disciple is a shepherd. Thieves come 
to kill and to destroy; hirelings flee before the 
wolf. But the good shepherd lays down his life for 
the sheep. 
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February Lessons 


The unit of study on “A Christian’s Atti- 
tudes” will be concluded in February. 
The weekly lesson titles are: 


February 5: Gratitude, a Christian Essential 
February 12: Guidance for Effective Praying 
February 19: Life’s Greatest Choice 
February 26: Being True to Our Trust 


“What About Tithing?” an article by 
John Q. Schisler, is related to the lesson for 
February 26. 











Perhaps illustrations abound within the class 
or among your acquaintances of persons who take 
care of their property. If something is lost, they 
search for it diligently and try to find it. The 
parable of the brokenhearted father is used often 
to describe God’s loving concern. 

This is being written the week the three “turn- 
coats” returned from Red China to the United 
States. Pictures in the newspapers show their 
families embracing their sons and husbands. 
That’s the way God receives sinners. 


III. Ways of becoming lost 


There are many ways of becoming lost. The 
Scripture lesson outlines four: through folly, 
as with the sheep; through carelessness, as with 
the woman who lost her coin; through willful 
choice and headstrong determination, as with the 
prodigal; and through pride and jealousy, as in 
the case of the elder brother. What other ways 
can members of the class name? It’s important to 
save time for discussing ways of being saved. 


IV. What being lost means 


The simplest way I know of saying what being 
lost means is to say that it is to be out of relation- 
ship. Note, for example, the lost sheep was out of 
relationship with the other sheep and with the 
shepherd. The lost coin was out of relationship 
with the other coins and with the owner of the 
coins. The lost son was out of relationship with 
himself and with his family. And so the elder son 
who was lost—he too was out of relationship with 
his brother and with his father. 


V. What being saved means 


Just as being lost means outside of relations, 
so to be saved means to be in harmonious rela- 
tions. When the lost sheep was found, it was 
brought back into relations with the fold and 
with the shepherd. When the coin was found, it 
was brought again into right relations with the 
coin box and with the owner. Likewise, the lost 
son who was saved came to be again in harmoni- 
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ous relations with himself and his family. That’s 
what “He came to himself” means. (He had the 
spirit of right relationship toward his brother, al- 
though his brother did not respond in kind.) 

The elder son, so far as we know, remained 
lost. Apparently he had never expected any favors 
at the hand of his father, had never asked for 
them, and would not have appreciated them if he 
had received them. But the father said to him, 
“All that is mine is yours.” Do you suppose the 
elder brother changed his mind and joined in the 
happy occasion? 

Harris Franklin Rall and Georgia Harkness 
both discuss being saved in terms of relations. 
The person who is lost is outside of relations with 
himself, with others, with the world of material 
things, and with God. On the other hand, the 
person who is saved is harmoniously related to 
himself, to others, to the world of material things, 
and to God. 


VI. Ways of being saved 


Just as there are many ways of becoming lost, 
there are many ways of being saved. But there 
are two essentials. These two were emphasized 
by Weaver in Adult Student for last Sunday: 
man’s recognition of need and his acceptance of 
salvation as a gift of God’s grace. 

Man can be saved in any way that brings him 
into the harmonious relationships discussed 
above. What are some of those ways? What part 
can we play in helping others to become rightly 
related? What do we ourselves lack in being 
rightly related? How can we improve those rela- 
tions involved in salvation? 


VII. God’s concern for sinners 


This point is akin to II, above, on “A shepherd- 
like God and Father.” But it is worth while to 
come back to the main point and emphasize again 
God’s concern for sinners. Note that in the 
parables God took the initiative—on the part of 
the shepherd, on the part of the woman, and on 
the part of the father who had to wait until the 
son came to himself and turned his face home but 
who saw the son in the distance and eagerly ran 
to meet him. 

The concern of God for sinners is that of eter- 
nally loving the sinner even while loathing the 
sin. God would scorn whatever cripples and ap- 
prove whatever makes for enrichment. God’s at- 
titude, according to the parables, seems to be one 
of great distress regarding the lost and: one of 
exceeding joy when the lost are saved. 


VIII. Our concern for other sinners 


Our usual attitude tends to be that of the elder 
brother. It’s too easy for us to sit in the seat of 
the self-righteous judge and be scornful. Note the 
topic here: “Our concern for other sinners.” We 
too are sinners. 

There are some who tend to think that it’s 


enough of a job to look after oneself and to let 
other sinners look after themselves. But such an 
isolationist view is unchristian. There is strength 
in unity; besides, he climbs highest who lifts 
another up. As one studies these parables, espe- 
cially if he considers the life and teaching of Jesus 
as a revelation of God, he comes to realize that 
he cannot be a disciple without being concerned 
for the salvation of lost souls. 

What can we do? Note Hazzard’s discussion on 
this point in Wesley Quarterly. Beware lest we 
sit in the seat of the scornful and blame others. 
We may drive persons into despair and into deg- 
radation by our condemnation. Perhaps the best 
thing we can do is to respect persons as persons, 
no matter what their present state is, and to love 
them, and to make sure that our relations with 
them are in terms of creative good will. 

We should thank God for the skills that have 
been developed and for persons professionally 
trained to help people, and we should be eager 
to refer those in need to these skilled persons. 
The test of any society, of any nation, is not the 
speed of its planes, nor the power of its military 
might, nor the size of its satellites in space; the 
real test is the type of men and women who make 
up the society, who live in the state. 

Hazzard uses Alcoholics Anonymous to il- 
lustrate ways of showing concern for the lost. 
AA members are patient, sympathetic, hopeful, 
encouraging, never condemning, understanding 
all the way, relying on God throughout. If Chris- 
tian people had the concern for other sinners 
that AA members have to help other alcoholics, 
church rolls would be greatly enlarged and far 
more sinners would be saved. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do persons become lost? 

2. Which was more lost, the younger brother 
or the elder brother? Why do you think so? 

3. Does God love lost persons more than he 
loves the saved? Why do you think so? 

4. Is there a welcome for sinners at your 
church? 

5. Have you ever “saved” a sinner? 

6. What is meant by saying, “The problem 
drinker usually was first a problem person”? 

7. Where should the strongest indictment 
about beverage alcohol be made—against the in- 
dustry which produces and promotes the drink, 
the society which legalizes the industry and en- 
courages the drinking, or the individuals who 
do the drinking? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, remind the class that we have 
begun a new unit on “A Christian’s Attitudes.” 
If one’s attitude is to be Christian, he must show 
concern for the lost. Here you may want to sum- 
marize the discussion regarding lost and saved, 
and you may want to justify the statement that 
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a Christian’s attitude should be one of concern. 
Another attitude of the Christian is that of 
gratitude, and this will be the subject for the les- 
son for next Sunday. You might urge the class 
to apply today’s lesson and to study the one for 
next Sunday. Then close with a prayer in which 
you thank God for his everlasting love and for 
the ways whereby we learn of his concern; pray 
that we may have a Christian concern for others, 
especially those less fortunate than ourselves. 


p~——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson.” 


This lesson is an excellent opportunity for the 
leader to extend an invitation to persons in the 
group who have not made a decision for Christ 
and the church. This lesson can be used as an 
opportunity to do that. Persons in the group can 
help in the process of winning these persons to 
Christ on this Sunday morning. 

This lesson is also an opportunity to motivate 
people in the group to want to participate more 
fully in evangelistic activities of the group so that 
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“The Return of the Prodigal Son” 





they may seek to recruit new members for the 
adult group and the church. 

The parables of the lost sheep, lost coin, and 
lost person are familiar to all. You might begin 
this lesson by having one person read the whole 
chapter of Luke 15. 

Tittle summarizes the main viewpoint of this 
lesson in this way: “. .. God goes after the man 
or woman who is lost. It is he who disturbs our 
conscience, opens our eyes, brings us to our 
senses, prompts us to pray, lifts us into fellowship 
with himself, and thereby enables us to rise 
above passion and prejudice and all littleness and 
meanness into the life we were meant to live.” ! 

Assuming that this is essentially God’s point 
of view, how may we bring our will into line with 
his will? What should be the Christian attitude 
toward persons who seem to have rejected the 
Christian way of life? 

Let the group divide into small buzz sessions 
of three, four, or five people and talk over these 
questions. After three or four minutes, ask them 
to report on any significant attitudes they feel 
we need to change. 

After this, let the group discuss this question, 
Who are some of the persons that we need to be 
reaching with Christian teaching? Here are some 
suggestions that you might raise. 

Are we reaching the younger couples? Most 


1 From The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest Fremont Tittle. 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. Used by permission. 
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couples marry before they are twenty-four years 
of age today. Do we have these persons worship- 
ing and studying with us on Sunday? 

What about the single young adults? Are we 
adequately reaching them? 

What about the middle-aged adults whose chil- 
dren have grown up and left home? Do you re- 
member when they came with their whole family? 
Now that they are alone, do we forget them? 

Is our church adequately reaching the older- 
adult men in the community? Or when you look 
around on Sunday morning do you find a class 
for older-adult women only? 

Is our church seeking to relate itself in any 
way to persons in the community who are handi- 
capped? Are we reaching them or are they lost 
to the influence and power of the church? This 
would include persons mentally, emotionally or 
physically handicapped. 

What can our class do to become an instru- 
ment through which the concern of God for 
persons could be shown more effectively in this 
community? What action do we need to take? 
Could we invite some of these persons to our 
homes and explain the value of the Christian re- 
ligion to our own lives? Could we visit them at 
their places of work or in their homes? Could we 
reach them through neighborhood meetings? 

You may want to close with a worship experi- 
ence in which you seek God’s guidance and help 
that you may discover persons and relate your- 
selves to them in such a way that you may help 
them make a decision for Christ. You may want 
to extend an invitation to certain persons in your 
group who have not made this decision, asking 
them to do so at this time. These persons you will 
want to report to your pastor and to the com- 
mission on evangelism. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A tiny lad had become separated from his 
mother on the beach and was screaming in terror. 
Someone who recognized him undertook to com- 
fort him and inquired the cause of his fright and 
tears. “I am looking for my mother,” he sobbed, 
“and I can’t find her.” 

“Don’t be afraid, little man,” the friend said. 
“Your mother is looking for you, and she will 
find you pretty soon.” 

“No, she isn’t looking for me,” the youngster 
began his terrified crying again, “I am looking 
for her, and I can’t find her.” 

Many books are being published and many ser- 
mons are being preached on “Man’s search for 
God.” The best news of all is that God is out 


looking for man and that he will never give up 
the search until he has found us. 


& “No one compelled me to drink,” the alcoholic 
said, quite honestly. “I started it because I wanted 
to appear to be a good guy. I kept on because my 
pals were doing it. The more I became involved, 
the more I assured myself that I could drink or 
let it alone, and to prove it I drank. Then I found 
I couldn’t let it alone. I was not the victim of 
circumstances; I made my circumstances. No one 
forced liquor on me; I went out and got it for 
myself. There were warnings all along the way, 
and I ran past every signal. Now I have to have 
the help of someone else, for I am no longer in 
charge of my own life.” 


* A husband had taught his attractive young wife 
to drink and then divorced her because she was 
an alcoholic. 

“It all began so innocently,” she said. “I was 
on a ship enroute to the Orient, and I met such 
a handsome fellow—so interesting, so dashing, so 
fascinating. He had so much to talk about—music, 
the theater, travel, adventure. He made it sound 
as if liquor were a necessary part of it all—that 
you couldn’t really be accepted by interesting 
people if you did not drink. And I drank to be 
accepted; now, because I drank, I am rejected. 
I guess that’s why the Bible says that ‘Wine is 
a deceiver.’ It certainly fooled me.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for January 29. 


“Lost.” Jesus seldom called people “sinners”; He 
called them “lost.” Sometimes they are lost like 
sheep, not from viciousness or deliberate choice 
but from weak will and heedlessness. Sometimes 
they are lost like coins, not from their own guilt 
but from another’s fault or the mischances of 
life. Sometimes they are lost like the prodigal 
through calculated self-will. The word breathes 
pity more than condemnation, and it reveals 
God’s loneliness! 

—George A. Buttrick, The Parables of Jesus. 

Harper and Brothers, publisher. 





Onty the redeeming love of God in Christ can 
save our souls from getting lost in a hard, harsh 
world of things. This is the divine power that can 
rescue us from ourselves. Thank God the sinner 
can be saved, the lost sheep can be found! 
—Charles M. Crowe, Sermons on the Parables 
of Jesus. Abingdon Press. 
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ma——-The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBUR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the first of five sessions on the study of 
Indian Americans. This national mission study 
theme was selected for 1955-56 by the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
and will be used by all the major Protestant de- 
nominations. 

There are several resources that will be help- 
ful in your preparation for this study. See page 
34 for a list. 

Of great importance is a knowledge of the ma- 
terial by Shotwell in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Indian Americans we know 
II. Some basic facts 
III. Developing a concern 


To BEGIN 


It will be advantageous to have a map of the 
United States on the wall where all may see it. 
A good one is “Indians of the U.S.A.”—available 
from The Methodist Publishing House for 50 
cents. This six-color map shows locations of all 
the Indian tribes and will readily become a focal 
point of interest. Helpful explanatory notes ac- 
company it. 

You may want to begin this session by pointing 
out some of the preconceived ideas that people 
have about Indians. A good question may be, 
What comes to your mind first when you hear the 
words Indian American? 





Mr. Tewxssury is staff member of the Joint Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education and of the Board of 
Education. 
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January lL: 


Out of Every Tribe 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Indian Americans we know 


Having read the Shotwell material in Adult 
Student, you will be able to list several of the 
fact and fiction ideas that people have about the 
Indian. Members of your group may want to add 
to the list. Do not try to prove or disprove the 
statements at this time; list them on the black- 
board for later reference. Many of the ideas men- 
tioned will be facts, and others will be delusions. 
Discussion of the validity of these statements will 
follow later. 

The Adult Student writer states, “Most of us 
are basically and genuinely interested in Indians. 
We are curious about them. They intrigue us.” 


II. Some basic facts 


Here again the Shotwell material in Adult 
Student gives basic information. 

You may want to review the ideas listed on 
the blackboard to discover those that are fact 
and those that are fiction. Perhaps some members 
of your group do not understand who is an In- 
dian. 

“When Indians leave their reservations, when 
they intermingle with a predominantly white 
population and adapt their lives to their ways and 
customs, it becomes difficult sometimes to tell 
who are Indians and who are not. In counting In- 
dians the Bureau of the Census has mainly de- 
pended upon whether or not the neighbors 
recognize a person as an Indian. The United 
States Indian Service, on the other hand, prefers 
to use a biological definition in terms of the de- 
gree of Indian ancestry a person has. It is common 
practice today to consider anyone an Indian who 
has one-quarter Indian heritage. 

“Probably the most reasonable working defini- 
tion for us is this: An Indian is somebody of 
Indian descent who continues to think of himself 
as an Indian and whom the community thinks of 
as an Indian.” ! 


1From This Is the Indian American, by Louisa R. Shotwell; 
Friendship Press, 1955. Used by permission. 
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It is very easy for the non-Indian to pass judg- 
ment on the Indian American. Persons in your 
group may say that the Indian American is lazy, 
incapable of making a success in any business 
enterprise, lives in a teepee, is a heavy drinker of 
intoxicants. He perhaps will make dozens of other 
statements that are equally as true of other 
Americans as they are of the Indian. In Adult 
Student Shotwell says that many persons feel 
that they know all Indians if they know one. It is 
always a temptation to generalize in this way. 

During this first class session it may be well 
to point out the ease and also the unfairness of 
hasty judgment. 

Cory points this up: “The Dakota Indians have 
a prayer, passed on to them from their ancestors, 
that all of us might take to heart. The humble 
petition is this: ‘Great Spirit, help me never to 
judge another until I have walked two weeks in 
his moccasins.’ 

“White Americans, except for those who have 
been closely associated with the Indians, have 
habitually and almost unanimously assumed that 
Indians are incapable of the sort of industry we 
take for granted among other groups.” 2 

It will be well for you to indicate and keep 
in the thinking of the group the fact that Indians 
are not all alike; we do them an injustice when 
we judge all by a few isolated Indians we may 
have known. 

It is pointed out in Adult Student that another 
misconception is that Indians are “well on the 
road to extinction.” This is not true, for today 
their numbers are increasing and there are more 
than 400,000 of them living on reservations and in 
other communities of the United States. 

Alice Maloney, in the introductory chapter of 
Within Two Worlds, makes this significant state- 
ment: 

“If you were an Indian American you might— 
like your neighbors of other groups—be any kind 
of person. You might be a judge, or a lawyer, or 
a teacher, or a railroad worker, or a mechanic, or 
an agriculturist, or a ditch digger, or a structural 
steel worker. . 

“You might speak English fluently and have 
one or more degrees from a leading university 
in this country, or you might speak only an In- 
dian language and neither read nor write in any 
language. You might be living on a reservation 
remote from the centers of population and follow- 
ing the traditions of your fathers and their 
fathers before them. On the other hand, you 
might be living in a streamlined modern house 
with one or two cars in your garage, with your 
children in the best local schools and with a wide 
range of opportunities for study and other cul- 
tural pursuits.” 3 

Help the group understand that even though 
there may be but few issues that concern all In- 


*From Within Two Worlds, by David M. Cory; Friendship Press, 
1955. Used by permission. 
* From Introduction to Within Two Worlds. Friendship Press. 
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Most people are curious about the Indians. With their 
own culture these citizens are found in practically every 
state of the United States and at work in almost every 
kind of profession and occupation. Many of the Indian 
Americans are farmers. Here is a Zuni Indian farmer at 
work in his fields. 


dians, many of them share some characteristics. 
Shotwell gives illustrations of five of these char- 
acteristics, namely, that Indians are (1) practical, 
(2) skillful (meaning manual dexterity), (3) 
patient and fair-minded, (4) shy, (5) receptive to 
religious truth (mystics). 

Discuss these characteristics, and help lead the 
members of your group to recognize the impor- 
tance of the study of the Indian Americans if one 
is to fully realize his relationship to, and respon- 
sibility for, treating the Indian American as a 
fellow Christian. 


III. Developing a concern 


Thus far, the members of the group have 
learned some basic facts about the Indian, who 
he is, and some of his common characteristics. 

As you complete the session, help the members 
of the group realize that they have a responsi- 
bility as American citizens and as Christians to 
become acquainted with the problems being faced 
by Indian Americans. 

Use a brief outline of the other four sessions of 
this unit to develop a concern in your group. Or 
you may develop a concern by giving examples 
of Indian Americans today—some of whom have 
been successful according to white-American 
standards and others who have failed—also ac- 
cording to white-American standards. 

We will consider these two ways; you may 
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want to follow one of these methods specifically 
or to use ideas from each. Whatever plan you 
use, remember that the interest in the total unit 
may depend on the way in which you close this 
first session. 

A. An outline of the unit—You may want to 
make a statement such as this: In this session we 
have considered the Indian American, who he is, 
some of his characteristics, some of his problems 
as well as his successes. In the other sessions of 
this unit we will see the church at work among 
the Indian Americans and understand more of 
what the Christian gospel can do to lift people 
spiritually, economically, and morally. We will 
see examples of ways in which this service of the 
church has “paid off” in lives reclaimed and other 
lives channeled into richer and more meaningful 
ways. We will become acquainted with the Indian 
as he lives on the reservation and as he moves to 
a city or town and there faces new problems. 

What is the relationship of the Indian Ameri- 
can and his government? Is the pattern of govern- 
ment control to be continued? What problems 
must be faced if a “new way” of management is 
found? Today the government provides health, 
educational, and social services for thousands of 
Indians—is this to be continued? These and other 
related questions will become our concern in the 
remaining sessions. 

Recognizing the needs in the present situation, 
many leaders feel that the government should 
make a new covenant with the Indian people. 
What should be the nature of such a covenant? 
What new legislation must be enacted, and where 
does the Christian church come into this picture? 

B. Another way to develop concern among 
your group would be to use the story of Ira Hayes 
found in full in the reprint of articles by Harold 
E. Fey from The Christian Century, “Indian 
Rights and American Justice” or in a briefer form 
in the concluding chapter of Within Two Worlds. 
(See the listing below.) 





Additional Resources* 


Within Two Worlds, by David M. Cory. 
Friendship Press, 1955. Cloth $2.00; paper 
$1.25. 

The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter. 
Friendship Press. $2.00; paper $1.25. 

This Is the Indian American, by Louisa R. 
Shotwell. Friendship Press. 50 cents. 

Sagebrush Surgeon, by Florence Crannell 
Means. Friendship Press. Cloth $2.50; paper 
$1.50. 

Indian Rights and American Justice, by 
Harold E. Fey. The Christian Century, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 25 cents. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














This story deals with the way in which this 
Indian American struggled against heavy odds 
among his own people and in the non-Indian 
world, was caught in transition from one culture 
to another, and was unable to find a place to 
stand. The tragedy of this life becomes known as 
he lost his life one night near his home village. 
Found dead on his native desert, he was a victim 
of alcohol and overexposure. This is a dramatic 
story of one of the heroes of Iwo Jima and vividly 
points out certain conditions and experiences of 
one individual, but which actually are wide- 
spread in Indian life. 

If this story is used, other stories of well-ad- 
justed, successful Indians should also be given. 
Several of these may be found in This Is the In- 
dian American by Shotwell. The stories of the 
work of Evelyn Yellow Robe, the Reverend Vine 
V. Deloria, and Judge N. B. Johnson will be espe- 
cially helpful. 


In CLOSING 


It may be well to close the session with a short 
prayer in which we bring before God the needs 
of the Indian American. Pray for a sense of con- 
cern among all people that they may work to- 
gether as Indians and non-Indians for a Christian 
world. 


rp——The Group 


in Action 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Select someone from the group to 
report on which Indian tribes had their original 
homes or reservations nearest your section of the 
country and some of the high lights of their tribal 
history. Have someone else ready to tell of any 
Indian families living in or near your community 
and how they fit into your community life. 

If your church has audio-visual equipment, 
plan to use a film or filmstrip on the Indian Amer- 
icans while you are studying this unit. You might 
invite other classes to share this with you, your 
group taking the responsibility for introducing 
the film and for leading the discussion following 
it. The following are especially recommended: 

Song of the Shining Mountains. 16 mm. Rental, 
color, $12.00; black and white, $8.00. 29 minutes 
running time. Deals with Red Cloud and his fam- 
ily who sold their ranch and moved to the city. 

Strangers in Their Own Land. A filmstrip of 74 
frames about the Ogala Indians of South Dakota. 
Sale $5.00. Black and white. 





Lucite DesJarDINS is assistant editor in the depart- 
ment of youth publications of The Methodist Church. 
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These audio-visuals may be ordered from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. 

Have another person write to the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York, for the 
pamphlet Pronouncement on Indian Affairs and 
to the Board of Missions of The Methodist Church, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City, for the leaflet 
Romance of Indian Missions. 

As individual assignments, ask each person to 
recall firsthand contacts or experiences with In- 
dian Americans to report in this first session. 
Ask each to talk with neighbors and friends and 
get their firsthand experiences to report. 

To begin: Have one person who is acting in the 
role of leader start with a brief association test. 
Write on the chalkboard the word “Indians,” and 
ask each member to tell what word it calls to his 
mind first. 

To proceed: Have several rapid-fire reports of 
first-hand contacts with Indians. These should be 
as brief and as varied as possible. 

Consider next some questions, answers to 
which may reveal attitudes toward Indians in our 
country, such as: What especially intrigues or in- 
terests you about them? What bores you? Or 
bothers you? What have Indians done for our 
country? What may we learn from them? 

Discuss the following opinions sometimes ex- 
pressed about Indian Americans: 


“It’s a waste of money trying to civilize them; 
they all go back to the blanket sooner or later.” 

“There’s no such thing as an ‘honest Injun.’” 

“All Indians cannot be measured by the same 
yardstick.” 

“Indians are: practical minded, skillful, shy.” 

“Indians work well together.” 

“Indians make good citizens.” 

Illustrate your points for or against any of 
these statements, from personal experience, from 
illustrations given in the text, or from your own 
wider reading. 

One group of missionaries working with In- 
dians was impressed with the many Old Testa- 
ment stories that came closer to the background 
and experience of Indians than of white people. 
Why would this be so? What might some of these 
Old Testament stories be? What passages from 
the Bible readings this week would have special 
meaning for Indian Americans? 

In closing: Have someone read Revelation 7: 
16-17. Close with a sincere prayer that each one 
of your group may gain a better understanding 
of his Indian-American neighbors. 

Between sessions: Ask a member of your group 
to be prepared to tell the story of Red Jacket and 
to read or quote his words (see Adult Student). 
Also have everyone be thinking of a Scripture 
passage that would be especially appropriate for 
use in a worship service in a meeting of the Na- 
tional Fellowship of Indian Workers and to tell 
why he chose that passage. 


January 8: One Flock, One Shepherd 


mno—=———The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


The opening paragraph of the chapter “Reli- 
gion Was Life,” The Gift Is Rich by E. Russell 
Carter, gives this statement: “. . . it is impossible 
to speak of any aspect of Indian life without hav- 
ing discussed some phase of his religion. Religion 
was life in its entirety, and the Indian had no 
inclination to separate them.” 

Dr. Carter goes on it say that “the propagation 
of Christianity has been most successful among 
the Indians, . . . where full use was made of those 
natural religious elements already present in the 
Indian life.” 1 

As you prepare to teach this lesson, you may 





1From The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter; Friendship 
Press, 1955. 


want to think of some of the factors that are im- 
plicit in the statements quoted above. See also 
the statement by Red Jacket in Adult Student. 
Shotwell indicates several factors—you and the 
members of your group will think of additional 
ones: 

1. Indians are naturally religious. 

2. Indians respond to a presentation of the 
Christian gospel. 

3. Indians are practical-minded. 

4, Indians want to see the relation of the gospel 
to their own lives. 

5. Indians want to see the manifestation of the 
gospel’s power in the lives of others. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Religious teachings and the Indian American 
II. The influence of the Christian church 
III. Methodist Indian missions 
How To BEGIN 


As you begin this session, you may want to 
read the statements by Carter which are quoted 
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Navaho Mission frint 





Indian Americans, like others, have responded to the presentation of the Christian gospel. The church car- 
ries on a program of activity to meet the special needs of the Indian American. Here is the 1955 high school 
graduation class of the Navaho Indian Mission Schoo! at Farmington, New Mexico. The principal speaker, 
Dr. R. L. Willingham, superintendent of the Albuquerque District of The Methodist Church, autographs 
a yearbook for the class president, David Carl Bowman. 


above, or you may want to read one of the hymns 
or poems found in chapters 8 and 9 of The Gift Is 
Rich. Carter points out that, because the Indian 
American felt as he did about the spiritual aspects 
of his everyday experiences, it was natural for 
him to want to express himself—and he did so in 
many ways. Through picture writing, sign lan- 
guage, and creative writing, the Indian Ameri- 
can has tried to help others appreciate the Indian’s 
love for God and his deep sense of beauty. 

The poem quoted below was written by Emily 
Adams Sneed, a Hopi Indian girl and former 
student at Cook Christian Training School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


An Earty Morninc PSALM 


I behold the beauty of the early morning dawn, 
Heavenly Father. 

Unto Thee will I lift mine eyes with thanks for 
the dawn of another new day; 

For all its beauty as the light of dawn breaks over 
the horizon. 

We see in it thy handiwork of blending colors, so 
beautiful. 

And we thank thee for the quietness of the early 
morning 

That we may worship and meditate and call upon 
thee 

For help and guidance throughout the day. 

All the day long thou art watching over thy 
children. 

Thou hast given us the beauty round about us 

So that we might enjoy the wondrous works of 
the Almighty.” 


2 Published in The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter; Friend- 
ship Press, 1955. 
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I. Religious teachings and the Indian American 


After having read this poem and/or one of the 
other hymns or poems in Carter’s book, you 
may want to call attention to the reply of Red 
Jacket to the missionary as it is found in Adult 
Student. Have a member of the group read this 
reply and then discuss the factors listed above. 
Make certain that all understand that Red Jacket 
was interested primarily in the white man’s re- 
sponse to the call of the gospel—did it make a dif- 
ference in the way in which the white man 
treated his neighbor? Red Jacket said, “If we find 
it does them good, makes them honest and less 
disposed to cheat Indians, we will then consider 
again what you have said.” 

In the presentation of the above factors, be 
certain to emphasize each one. Do not read them 
to the group and then move immediately to the 
next section. Take time to consider the validity 
of each statement. Discuss them with your class 
and add other factors to the list. Before this por- 
tion of the session has been completed, it should 
be very clear to the members of the group that 
the Indian American is naturally a religious per- 
son and that his religious experience has daily 
implications. 


II. The influence of the Christian church 


As a transition to this section of the discussion, 
it may be well to indicate that many of the Bible 
passages listed at the beginning of the lesson in 
Adult Student are very meaningful to the Indian 
American. As is suggested in Adult Student, the 
parable of the sheepfold is especially appropriate 
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for the Navaho Indian. Herding sheep is the daily 
occupation of many of the Navaho people in New 
Mexico. With this in mind you may want to read 
John 10:1-16 or have a member of your group 
read this for the emphasis that it may make on 
the closeness of the Indian to nature and to God. 

Shotwell makes mention of the National Fel- 
lowship of Indian Workers. This is an important 
group, and the work of the church among the 
Indian Americans is greatly enriched and ex- 
tended because of this close fellowship of persons 
interested in Indian missions. Some results of the 
work of the church may be seen in the leadership 
of Indians in their assemblies of this group. 

Call attention to opportunities Methodists have 
to visit the work of the church among Indian 
Americans. Many times visitation to Indian mis- 
sions could be included in the vacation itinerary. 
A vacation with such a purpose should be a very 
fruitful Christian experience for every member 
of the family. 

Lest we feel that all Indian work centers in 
Oklahoma or a similar center of Indian popula- 
tion, inform the group that there are Indian 
Americans in every state. In almost every area 
interested church people can find opportunities to 
help if they become acquainted with the needs of 
nearby Indian groups. When Indian Americans 
move to the city for employment, the church 
must take on responsibility. 

It might be well for you to ask, Do you know 
how many Indians there are in your community 
or state, and what our church is doing for them 
and with them? It is always easy to think of help- 
ing persons who live in another state or commu- 
nity. Help the members of your group to see their 
responsibility for those nearby. 

Make clear to the group that in this session we 
are dealing primarily with the work of The Meth- 
odist Church with the Indian Americans and that 
during the next session we will deal with the 
work of other Protestant denominations. 

The material in Adult Student presents certain 
phases of the work of The Methodist Church 
with the Indian American. The work in Okla- 
homa through the Indian Mission Conference and 
the Navaho Methodist Mission School at Farming- 
ton, New Mexico, are well covered in this ma- 
terial. You will want to interpret these projects 
very carefully so that the members of your group 
may see the extent of the work in these two areas. 

Call attention to the fact that The Methodist 
Church is at work in other places where Indian 
Americans live in concentrated population areas. 

In addition to the Indian Mission Conference 
in Oklahoma, The Methodist Church has about 
forty local missions among the Indians in more 
than fifteen states. The map found in the center 
pages of The Romance of Indian Missions (pub- 
lished by the Board of Missions) shows these 
areas. Most of these missions are parts of annual 
conferences in those states and are partially sup- 


ported by contributions from the Board of Mis- 
sions. Leaflets on the Indian-American work is 
available by writing for “Indian American 
Packet” (free) to Joint Department of Mission- 
ary Education, Secretary of Adult Work, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Twenty or more tribes, having an approximate 
Methodist membership of five thousand persons, 
are served by The Methodist Church. 

Two Indian missions are located in North Caro- 
lina: 

A. The Methodist mission on the Cherokee 
Reservation in the Great Smoky Mountains. 
About four thousand Eastern Cherokees live 
here. They are descendants of the small group 
who fled the authorities and escaped “The Trail 
of Tears” to Oklahoma. The mission, started in 
1820, now has five churches. Emphasis is placed 
upon church school, Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
and Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

B. The Methodist mission at Pembroke, Robe- 
son County, North Carolina, is composed of eight 
churches organized in 1846 and is made up of 
about eight hundred Methodists. Some historians 
think that the Indians in this area are descend- 
ants of the remnant of Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Lost 
Colony” of the late sixteenth century. They are 
called the Lumbee Indians and have mingled with 
the white population. (See page 1.) 

A mission among the Choctaw Indians is found 
at Hope, Mississippi. 

Mission work among the Indians at Dulac, 
Louisiana, is conducted by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service. 

Eight miles west of Syracuse, New York, on 
the Onondago Reservation, there are over one 
thousand Indians with whom Methodists have 
worked for over a hundred years. An Indian pas- 
tor serves a congregation there. 

The St. Regis Indian Mission near Hogansburg, 
New York, serves over twelve hundred Mohawk 
Indians through a Methodist church which was 
founded in 1848. 

Seven missions in Michigan, twelve churches, 
serve Indians belonging to the Chippewa, Pota- 
watomi, Ottawa, Sioux, and other tribes. 

The Odanah Methodist Mission founded in 
1898 near Ashland, Wisconsin, serves Indians on 
the Bad River Chippewa Reservation. Also in 
Wisconsin is a mission near Washburn and one 
among the Oneida Indians near Green Bay. 

In Minnesota the Pine Bend Mission of the 
White Earth Chippewa Reservation was founded 
in 1887. The church has a membership of over 
160 members. 

The Pipestone Indian School at Mankato, 
Minnesota, and the Potawatomi Indian Mission 
north of Topeka, Kansas, has served a large num- 
ber of Indian families since its founding in 1875. 

Mission work among the Nez Percé Indians 
and the Blackfoot Indians of Idaho and Montana 
is a small but very important undertaking jointly 
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conducted by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service and the Division of National Missions of 
the Board of Missions. 

In the Puget Sound region near the Canadian 
border, the Nooksack-Swinomish Missions serve 
over eight hundred Nooksack Indians through 
two congregations. Also in Washington, near the 
Grand Coulee Dam, is the Nespelem Reservation, 
populated by people from several tribes. The 
Methodist mission serves more than fifty families. 

Three Methodist missions are found among the 
Indians of Oregon. The Siletz Mission, the White 
Swan Mission, and the Klamath Mission are in 
this area. 

In California The Methodist Church supports 
the Gushchu Indian Mission near the Oregon 
border. Another Methodist mission is located on 
the Round Valley Reservation, and the Happy 
Camp Mission works along the Klamath River 
among the Siskiyou Indians. 

Three churches form the Schurz-Yearington 
Indian Mission in Nevada. Serving a large Indian 
population, these three churches make a real 
contribution to a partially integrated group of 
Indian Americans and white Americans. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention once more to the intense reli- 
gious background of the Indian American and 
to the work of The Methodist Church among 
them. Carter says, “the propagation of Christian- 
ity has been most successful among the Indians, 

. where full use was made of those natural 


religious elements already present in the Indian 
life.” 


r——The Group 


in Action 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Bring any newcomers or absentees of 
last Sunday up to date as to what took place in 
the first session of this unit, any conclusions 
reached, and any interesting facts reported. 

To proceed: Ask the person who was to prepare 
the story of Red Jacket (Adult Student) to give 
his report, quoting this Indian leader’s reply to 
the white man. Discuss the words of Red Jacket. 
Ask, Was Red Jacket’s test of Christianity a valid 
one? Why, or why not? 

Take a few moments to look through the daily 
readings from the New Testament. Consider 
which of these stories Jesus told would have spe- 
cial relevance and appeal to Indian Americans be- 
cause of their background of history and experi- 
ence. Jesus’ use of illustrations from pastoral, 
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shepherd, and outdoor life would be of interest 
to many Indians. 

Once I observed about fifty first- and second- 
grade Navaho children from the government 
school at Tuba City, Arizona, sitting almost spell- 
bound while a missionary through a native in- 
terpreter told the story of David, the shepherd 
boy, and his outdoor experiences. Why would this 
story have special meaning for these Navaho chil- 
dren? Among the stories Jesus told, which would 
be most apt to interest Indian boys and girls? 

The Romance of Indian Missions, might be 
used for a report on Methodist missionary work 
among Indian Americans in our country. Sup- 
plement this with reports from Adult Student 
on any or all of the following: the missionary work 
of Lerner B. Statler in Colorado and Montana; the 
Indian churches in Oklahoma and the challenge 
they present; the story of the Indian school in 
Farmington, New Mexico, and especially the op- 
portunity the shepherd school presents for Navaho 
boys and girls. 

Especially highlight some Methodist mission- 
aries who have given their lives to work with the 
different Indian tribes. 

In closing: Ask several to report on the Scrip- 
ture passages they selected for the meeting of the 
National Fellowship of Friends of Indians. Have 
them tell why they made those selections. Pray 
especially for those missionaries and other Chris- 
tian leaders who are devoting their lives to en- 
riching the lives of Indian Americans in our 
country and to bringing the gospel to them. 

Between sessions: Have each member of the 
class prepare to discuss the question, How do the 
different denominations work together to help the 
Indian Americans? Suggest that each talk with 
church members from other denominations to 
find out what these other churches are doing for 
Indian Americans and where their mission work 
is located. 

Some suggestions of the work of other denomi- 
nations in this country are: Presbyterians USA 
(among the Navahos, Ganado, Arizona) ; Congre- 
gational Christians, Presbyterians US, and Episco- 
palians (among the Sioux or Dakota Indians in 
North and South Dakota); Evangelical and Re- 
formed (among the Winnebagos in Minnesota) ; 
American Baptists (Bacone College in Okla- 
homa). 

There may be some in the group who would be 
interested in joining the National Fellowship of 
Friends of Indians and receiving information on 
issues of Indian concern. The address is given on 
page 46 in Adult Student. 

The Gift Is Rich (see page 34) is by E. Rus- 
sell Carter, who heads this Fellowship of Friends 
of Indians. This beautifully illustrated book shows 
the contributions of the Indian Americans to the 
life of our country. This book could be circulated 
among the members of the group while you are in 
the midst of his study. 
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January 15: Ministry of the Churches 


pm—=——“The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This session deals with the work of Protestant 
denominations other than Methodist and the co- 
operative work among Indian Americans that is 
carried on through the Committee on Indian Work 
of the Division of Home Missions of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

We saw last week that Methodists are doing 
a great deal of work with the Indian American. 
However, there is a vast amount of work that 
may be done better through the participation of 
several denominations. This session should help 
the members of the group realize the extent of this 
co-operative work. 

As you prepare to teach this session of the 
class, you will want to be familiar with the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. 

If there is opportunity, you may want to use the 
filmstrip Strangers in Their Own Land (see page 
34). It will stimulate consideration of situations 
where an Indian-American family leaves the 
reservation and moves to the city. A leader’s guide 
accompanies the filmstrip. 

If the material in Adult Student is used, the 
following may be helpful in your preparation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Other denominations at work with the Indian 
American 

II. Co-operative work through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches 


How To BEGIN 


You may begin this session by using Shotwell’s 
opening statement in Adult Student: “Methodists 
do not work alone.” Then read Romans 12 in its 
entirety. 

After reading the Scripture, the following para- 
graph from The Gift Is Rich by Carter will help 
members of the group realize the deep spiritual 
need and the natural religious background of 
the Indian for the reception of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

“Though we know that the Christian faith has 
infinitely much to add to the enrichment of the 
Indians’ lives, we can never fully extend it to 
the Indian people unless we appreciate the fine 
elements of their traditional religions and realize 
the contributions they can make in helping us to 
experience our faith more deeply.” 1 


sm The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter; Friendship Press, 





I. Other denominations at work with the Indian 
American 


Throughout these sessions let us try to do more 
than merely list the enterprises which the church 
is conducting for and with the Indian American. 
In all our presentation and discussion let us realize 
that the work of the church is important only as 
it helps change the lives of people—in this case 
Indian Americans—and changes those lives eco- 
nomically, mentally, as well as spiritually. Some- 
one said not too long ago that it is very difficult 
to help a person develop his spiritual life when 
he goes hungry day after day and otherwise lives 
in substandard ways. It is one thing to study a 
people, but it is an entirely different matter to 
realize one’s responsibility to help. 

At this time it will be well to point out work 
being done by other denominations. This should 
be devoted to a discussion of the co-operative 
work under the leadership of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Using the material in Adult Stu- 
dent, indicate on the map the areas in which other 
denominations are at work. 

Cory in Within Two Worlds gives a summary 
of the well-established work of several denomina- 
tions. This is not a complete list but will help you 
in your interpretation of the extent of the work 
among various tribes of Indian Americans. The 
following is a part of his summary: 

Presbyterian: Pima, Chickasaw, 
Papago, Dakota, Choctaw 

Methodist: Creek, Cherokee, Navaho, Yuma 

Episcopal: Arapaho, Oneida, Dakota 

Baptist: Seminole, Crow, Creek, Tuscarora 

Reformed Church in America: Apache, Co- 
manche 

Disciples of Christ: Yakima 


Navaho, 


II. Co-operative work through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches 


As you lead the thinking of the group in this 
area of concern you may want to use the following 
statement: 

“The communions constituent to the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
and the National Council’s Division of Home Mis- 
sions have long been concerned for the welfare of 
Indian Americans. In their missionary outreach 
to Indian Americans they have preached the 
gospel, provided schools, conducted hospitals, 
rendered services to families and communities 
and labored persistently in behalf of justice.” 2 

The section in Adult Student, “Indian Leaders,” 
will help your group realize that Indian Americans 
themselves are taking great leadership respon- 
sibility in Indian affairs. 


2From Spring, 1955, Newsletter of the National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers. 
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The Protestant churches have a ministry to the Indian 
American. Practically all of the major denominations 
have responsibility for some important phase of work 
in the mission program. Here a pastor visits a Chippewa 
Indian patient in a hospital. 


Cory has listed several persons who have taken 
on specific types of leadership in the several de- 
nominational programs: 

Ministers: 

Roe Lewis (Presbyterian), Pima 

Hampton Anderson (Methodist), Choctaw 

F. Philip Frazier (Friends) , Dakota 

Robert Chaat (Reformed Church in America), 

Comanche 
W. David Owl (Baptist), Cherokee 
Mitchell Whiterabbit (Evangelical 

formed), Winnebago 
Vine V. Deloria (Episcopal), Dakota 

Laymen: 

Donald Deernose (Crow), Baptist 
Eli Hanlon (Alaskan), Presbyterian 
Michael Syke (Iroquois), United Church of 

Canada 
Ruth Muskrat Bronson (Cherokee), Methodist 
Hattie Conlan (Choctaw), Methodist 
Muriel Wright (Choctaw), Presbyterian 3 

It should be pointed out that it is very difficult 
to list the names of a few persons who are lead- 
ers. The list might be expanded to the hundreds 
or thousands. Possibly you or members of the 
group may want to add names of other Indian 
leaders in the various denominations. You may 
have several in your own community. 

As you move on to a discussion of the ministry 
to students and of the schools for the Indian 
American, it should be recalled that we are think- 
ing together about the co-operative work under 
the direction of the National Council of Churches. 
Specific Methodist work should have been dis- 
cussed in the previous session of the class. 

Education has long been one of the central 
areas of need of the Indian American. The 
churches, as well as many Indians themselves, 


and Re- 


® From Within Two Worlds, by David M. Cory. Friendship Press, 
1955. Other quotations from Cory in this lesson are from the same 
source. 
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have seen this need. Cory quotes a statement 
made by Manuelito, the great war chief of the 
Navahos to Chee Dodge, the famous scout and 
interpreter who became chief or tribal chairman 
of the Navahos after the organization of the pres- 
ent tribal government. 

Manuelito said, “My grandchild, the whites 
have many things which we Navahos need. But 
we cannot get them. It is as though the whites 
were in a grassy canyon and there they have 
wagons, plows, and plenty of food. We Navahos 
are up on the dry mesa. We can hear them talk- 
ing but we cannot get to them. My grandchild, 
education is the ladder. Tell our people to take 
a” 

Cory goes on to say that Manuelito, although 
representing the old school of Indian thought, 
yet firmly believed that when the fighting was 
over the way to progress for the Indian was 
through educational means. 

It is important that the ministry to students 
in off-reservation government schools be high- 
lighted as one of the most important services 
being rendered by the co-operative efforts of the 
denominations through the National Council of 
Churches. Adult Student notes the religious pro- 
gram of the Intermountain School in Utah. 

Another school where the National Council 
carries on this type of religious emphasis is at 
Sherman Institute at Riverside, California. Co- 
operating with the Riverside Church Federation, 
nearly fifty workers assist the employed staff in 
conducting religious activities. Chapel activities, 
according to Cory, “include Sunday worship 
services, Sunday school and week-day Bible 
classes, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. activities, social 
and recreational programs, leadership training 
projects, a student choir, handicraft work, student 
participation in Hi-Y, Y Teen, and Chapel Officer 
groups, personal counseling, and religious drama. 
About four hundred of the seven hundred stu- 
dents at Sherman are Protestant Christians, and 
attendance at all the chapel activities, entirely 
voluntary, is good.” 

This kind of work is significant, both because 
of its scope and also because it is accomplished 
with no stress on denominational affiliation. 

The material in Adult Student brings out the 
importance of the work with families who have 
left their reservation homes to seek employment 
in the city. The title of the Cory book, Within 
Two Worlds, was chosen very carefully to depict 
the entire life of the Indian American. Both the 
reservation life and off-reservation living have 
their specific problems. Thus far this course has 
dealt primarily with the work of the church 
through its missions on the reservation. The 
church is also at work in the cities of this country 
where many Indian Americans have gone seeking 
employment. 

Shotwell tells of two localities in which the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is giving assistance. 
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Take time to tell of the work being accomplished 
in these centers in Minnesota and South Dakota. 

The Newsletter of the National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers for Spring, 1955, tells of the re- 
building of an Indian Center in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Conducting a similar program as that indicated 
by Shotwell at Rapid City, South Dakota, this 
Arizona center has a program of real worth 
under the direction of Leon Grant. 

The Newsletter states, “Some of us visited the 
Center in late January and there saw a group 
of young Indian men, every one a skilled crafts- 
man, donating their time remodeling the old 
rooms on Wall Street... . A recent letter from 
Leon Grant states, ‘The Phoenix Indian Center 
has now been completed and we are planning a 
grand opening with a dedication ceremony.’ ” 
With eight members on the board of directors, 
this is another example of co-operation among 
many denominations. 


In CLOSING 


As you bring this session to a close, emphasize 
the fact that in this interdenominational program 
of the National Council of Churches, The Meth- 
odist Church is playing an important part. 
These co-operative enterprises are made possible 
through the giving of The Methodist Church 
and other denominations. 


p—~——The Group in Action 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Start the class session with a brief 
summary of what The Methodist Church is doing 
for Indian Americans and how we as Methodists 
can help support this work. 

To proceed: Next, call for reports from inter- 
views with members of other churches as to what 
their denominations are doing and where their 
mission work is located. 

Raise the question, In what way and through 
what channel do most of the Protestant denomi- 
nations in this country coordinate their efforts in 
behalf of the Indian Americans? This should lead 
to a consideration of the work of the Committee 
on Indian Work of the Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 

Two phases of the work of this committee 
should be highlighted. One is the religious train- 
ing program for students attending off-reserva- 
tion government schools, such as Intermountain 
Indian School, Brigham City, Utah, and Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. The second is the 
ministry to families of Indians migrating to large 
cities and having difficult adjustments to make. 


In connection with this last type of work two 
pilot projects should be described: the counsel- 
ing service for Indian newcomers in the twin 
cities, Saint Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and a similar project in Rapid City, South Dakota. 

Several might be prepared to give brief “Who’s 
Who” or personality profiles of outstanding In- 
dian leaders who are giving themselves to help- 
ing their own people. Among these might be 
brief descriptions of the three Indian Americans 
active on the Committee on Indian Work already 
mentioned. These are Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bron- 
son, Cherokee from Oklahoma, Methodist; the 
Reverend Vine Victor Deloria, from the Dakota 
tribe, Episcopalian; Mrs. Helen Peterson, also an 
Episcopalian. Other stories are to be found in the 
book, The Gift Is Rich (see page 34). 

This session should not be brought to a close 
without reporting that Methodists share in this 
important interdenominational work for Indian 
Americans through contributions by our Board 
of Missions and through World Day of Prayer 
offerings each year. 

In closing: Have someone read selected verses 
from Romans 12, ending with verses 16 and 17. 
Close with a special prayer for Indian students 
and for Indian families making the difficult ad- 
justment to life in large cities. 


Or use the following prayer taken from The 
Gift Is Rich: 


Great Spirit, whose tepee is the sky 
and whose hunting ground is the earth, 
Mighty and fearful are you called. 
Ruler over storms, over men 
and birds and beasts: 
Have your way over all— 
Over earthways as over skyways, 

Find us this day our meat and corn, 
That we may be strong and brave. 
And put aside from us our wicked ways 

as we put aside the bad works of them 
who do us wrong. 
And let us not have such troubles 
ag lead us into crooked roads. 
But keep us from all evil, 
For yours is all that is— 
the earth and the sky: 
the streams, the hills, 
and the valleys, the stars, 
the moon, and the sun, and 
all that live and breathe. 
Wonderful, shining, mighty Spirit! 4 


Between sessions: Since the next session is to 
deal with the relationship of our government to 
Indian Americans, look up any pending legisla- 
tion and study it to determine whether you think 
these are wise legislative measures from the 
standpoint of the welfare of Indian Americans 
as citizens of our country. 


4 By Virginia Wilder. Published in The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell 
Carter; Friendship Press; 1955. 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This session on the relationship of the Indian 
American and the government of the United 
States can help develop a more understanding at- 
titude toward the Indian American and the prob- 
lems he faces. Many may feel that the govern- 
ment policy thus far has been commendable, but 
there will also be others who will take the op- 
posite stand. As the leader of the group you have 
the responsibility to help the members of your 
group look at the situation realistically. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The historical background 
II. Today’s crisis 
III. Termination trends 


How To BEGIN 


You might begin this session by quoting from 
Shotwell in Adult Student: “Today Indian affairs 
are in a state of crisis. . . . The reasons are his- 
toric, and the guilt is collective.” This challenging 
statement should start a discussion of the histori- 
cal background of the whole problem. 

Instead, you may want to introduce a discus- 
sion of historical background by reading the 
following statement from Within Two Worlds: 

“The history of the relationship between the 
Indian and the Government of the United States 
is confused and complicated. It is a story of good 
intentions sabotaged by human greed, of high 
standards progressively lowered.” ! 


I. The historical background 


The section “Reaping the Whirlwind” in Adult 
Student will help the members of your group 
understand the reasons for a special relationship 
of the government and the Indian American. 

In answering the question, What do we mean 
by a special relationship between Indians and 
the federal government? Shotwell says: “With 
tribe after tribe, it happened something like this: 
Settlers began moving into smaller and smaller 
areas. In time one area would be defined by 
treaty as a reservation. In the treaty the govern- 
ment promised to provide certain services for 
Indians remaining on the reservation. From the 
Indian viewpoint these services were accepted 


1 From Within Two Worlds, by David M. Cory. Friendship Press, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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as a measure of compensation for lost land and a 
lost way of life. 

“What are these services? They fall into the 
broad categories of health, education, welfare, 
and law enforcement, the kind of services the 
rest of the population receives from state or local 
agencies or private organizations. For the general 
population some of these services, like public 
schools, are free, some, like hospital care, are paid 
for on an individual basis. 

“When it originated, this policy of Federal pro- 
tection and control seemed right and necessary. 
Today, passing judgment on it is by no means 
simple.... 

“One result has been to separate many Indians 
from the rest of the population, not only physi- 
cally, but socially and spiritually. ... 

“The other result has been to foster a feeling 
of dependence among Indians. The plan has failed 
to nourish initiative or to provide much incentive 
for Indians to help themselves.” 2 

For a more extensive treatment of the relation- 
ship of the Indian and the federal government 
from a historical point of view see chapter 8 of 
Within Two Worlds. 

However, we are interested in the historical 
situation only as it helps members of the group 
understand the crisis that is facing the Indian 
American today and the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment in this area. We want to arouse a sense 
of responsibility for the government to base its 
decisions on Christian principles. 


II. Today’s crisis 


In Adult Student Shotwell indicates that “acute 
and desperate poverty with its attendant ills of 
hazardous health conditions and spiritual depres- 
sion” has been a contributing factor in the pre- 
cipitation of today’s crisis. 

Harold E. Fey, executive editor of The Christian 
Century, accompanied by E. Russell Carter of the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, visited the Navaho areas of In- 
dian life to talk with Indian Americans and white 
Americans about the future of the Indian. Fol- 
lowing this study he prepared a series of articles 
on Indian rights and American justice now avail- 
able in pamphlet form (see page 34). Dr. Fey 
says: 

“Almost without exception, I found Indian 
leaders full of foreboding. The present attitude 
of the American people, including that of the 
people who seek to do the Indians good, worries 
them. They have long memories. They recall 
other periods like this one and remember what 


2From This Is the Indian American, by Louisa R. Shotwell; 
Friendship Press, 1955. Used by permission. 
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happened then. The actions of recent Congresses 
fill them with alarm.” 3 

Quoting from a statement by Glenn L. Emmons, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the article 
states “Indian affairs are in a crisis more acute 
than any that has faced the Indians at any time.” 

Adult Student lists the immediate strategy 
of the Department of Indian Affairs: 

1. Place Indian health service in the federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
promote an intensified program of preventive 
medicine and health education. 

2. Provide schooling opportunities for every 
Indian child. 

3. Develop potential resources on the reserva- 
tions to provide economic stability. 


Ill. Termination trends 


Today, trends of government decisions point 
toward the continuation of proposals for the 
termination of federal trusteeship and services. 
Many tribes are not yet prepared to accept the 
responsibilities which would thus be theirs. 

Dr. Fey indicates that the federal government 
has bungled its relations with the Indian Ameri- 
cans. He says, “The policy followed by our gov- 
ernment with most persistence has been to isolate 
the Indian, first in undeveloped parts of the coun- 
try, and then on reservations.” Since the begin- 
ning of the century the federal government has 
spent more than a billion dollars to improve the 
economic condition of the Indian Americans. This 
has not solved the problem. 

The article states, “The only policy we have 
not tried consistently, determinedly and on a 
large scale is the policy of study of the Indian 
heritage, respect for the Indian as an individual 
and for his social groupings as essential to his 
way of life, and persistent, long-term co-operation 
on the basis of full Indian understanding and 
consent toward the realization of a good life for 
both races in the continental home we occupy 
together.” 

This statement, with the section “The Termina- 
tion Trend” in Adult Student, should be care- 
fully considered. Shotwell indicates that the 
“ultimate social salvation of all Indian tribes will 
be a termination of their special trustee relation- 
ship with the government.” She indicates also 
that “tribes must participate in the plans for this 
termination” and not be left to follow blindly the 
dictates of the federal government. 

The “termination” resolution passed by the 
83rd Congress reads, “Whereas it is the policy 
of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make the 
Indians within the territorial limits of the United 
States subject to the same laws and entitled to 
the same privileges and responsibilities as are 
applicable to other citizens of the United States, 
and to end their status as wards of the United 





*From ‘Indian Winter,” in The Christian Century, March 2, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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Educated in government or mission schools, Indian 
Americans are taking on positions of responsibility. Here 
a Chippewa Indian is employed as a secretary at the 
University of Minnesota. 


States, and to grant them all the rights and 
prerogatives pertaining to American citizenship, 
and whereas, the Indians within the territorial 
limits of the United States should assume their 
full responsibilities as American citizens. .. .” 

This resolution means well; we want the In- 
dian American to succeed. The fact remains, 
however, that he does not trust the federal gov- 
ernment. President Eisenhower in his 1952 cam- 
paign pledged “to consult with the Indian people 
of this country and to give them every oppor- 
tunity for a full expression of their desires, sug- 
gestions, hopes and aspirations.” As Dr. Fey 
suggests, “The faithful carrying out of the pledge 
would cause Indian distrust to subside, and the 
application of the additional principle that 
changes in the basis of our relations with the 
Indians should be made only with the consent of 
both parties to the agreement would cause it to 
disappear.” 4 

Justice and mercy should be exercised in rela- 
tion to any minority. Americans are confronted 
with a question of human relations that involves 
our spiritual integrity, including the correction 
of ancient and recurring wrongs. 

It may be of interest in this discussion to try 
to understand what the Indian American’s atti- 
tude in all this is. There are some basic Indian 


4 From “Our National Indian Policy,” in The Christian Century, 
March 30, 1955. Used by permission. 
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assumptions concerning Indian American affairs. 
Dr. Fey says that these assumptions may not be 
held by all Indians. They were based on reports 
of Ruth Hill Useem and her experience with the 
Sioux. You will find these helpful in leading your 
group to a more complete understanding of the 
way in which the Indian feels after his treatment 
historically and at the present time by our fed- 
eral government. 

The article states that “Mrs. Useem started 
by observing that ‘most Indian assumptions are 
negative, unenthusiastic and fearful—the outlook 
of a beaten people.’” > These assumptions are: 

1. “The Indian in the forseeable future will 
remain in a series of separate and identifiable 
groups, despite the fact that some individuals are 
absorbed into the dominant population.” 

In regard to this assumption, Dr. Fey points 
out that “This contrasts sharply with the assump- 
tion .. . found to underlie white American think- 
ing and government policy: that ‘assimilation of 
the American Indian into the normal stream of 
American life is inevitable,’ that ‘Indian tribes 
and communities will disappear.’ This funda- 
mental contradiction helps to explain centuries 
of failure and frustration in Indian—non-Indian 
relations.” 

2. “Over the years, the Indian can expect no 
consistency in policies concerning him. No matter 
what the policy is today, tomorrow it will be dif- 
ferent, even opposite.” 

History sustains this opinion. 

3. “The interests of the dominant society will 
take precedence over the interests of the Indians 
in any policy decision; Indian interests will be 
considered only when they coincide [with] or 
do not contradict white interests.” 

4. “The Indian can do little to affect decisions 
concerning” his own rights, and that “non-In- 
dians who are most sympathetic to Indian inter- 
ests are individuals who have little power either 
to make or influence decisions.” 

5. “Whatever the policy enacted, the Indians 
will be told that such a policy is ‘in his best in- 
terests,’ or is ‘for his own good.’ ” 

6. “The turning over of Indian affairs to the 
states is inevitable.” 

7. “Stated goals of a policy may be. . . quite 
different from the consequences of a policy, and 
that the goals are usually more favorable to In- 
dians than the consequences.” 

8. “Some type of governmental agency should 
and will be responsible for Indian affairs, no mat- 
ter what is said.” 

It will be well for you to consider each of these 
assumptions to see if they are justified. 


In CLOSING 


A summary may well be made in closing this 
discussion. This termination policy of the federal 





5 From “Indian Winter,” in The Christian Century, March 2, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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government is very important to the future of the 
Indian American. This statement by Shotwell 
should be kept in mind: “Suffering is a common 
concomitant of change. If change must come, if it 
means ultimate progress, the church can help to 
alleviate the suffering by skillfully interpreting 
and practically applying its doctrine of the es- 
sential dignity and worth of man.” 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Start with the question, Do Indians 
make good citizens? Or would they, if they were 
given a fair chance? You will not be able to go 
very far in this discussion until someone clarifies 
the present status of Indian Americans as citi- 
zens. What are the special relationships of many 
Indian tribes to the government? 

To proceed: You might quote the statement 
from Adult Student, “Indian affairs are in a state 
of crisis.” Why should this be so? What body is 
especially responsible for protecting and safe- 
guarding Indian interests? Who is at the head of 
this Commission on Indian Affairs? 

Methodists should be especially interested in 
the fact that the head of this commission, Glenn L. 
Emmons, is the brother of a former editor of the 
devotional booklet The Upper Room. 

What is the program this commission has set up 
to meet the crisis in Indian affairs? How success- 
ful has this commission been in this program? 
What are some of the critical problems to be faced 
and solved? Why would it be to the advantage of 
Indian Americans to have Indian health services 
transferred to the Federal Public Health Com- 
mission, as has recently been done? Or will In- 
dians suffer a disadvantage because of this 
change? 

What examples of the exploitation of Indian 
interests do you know about? What tribes prob- 
ably need the most help from the government? 
Why? 

The commission is working toward Indian re- 
habilitation in health, education, and economic 
opportunities. What are the churches doing to 
co-operate with the government at these points? 
What forward steps has the government taken? 

The members of the group may be interested 
in discussing the question as to whether the spe- 
cial trustee relationship with the government 
should be terminated abruptly, or gradually, as 
individual tribes are ready for this step. 

Be sure to bring before the group any special 
bills that may be before Congress which would 
affect the welfare of Indian Americans. These 
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should be discussed pro and con as to their ef- 
fect on the Indians as citizens of our government. 

A group of Indian students from several tribes, 
attending Cook Christian Training School in 
Phoenix, Arizona, were especially interested in 
the story of Abraham and Lot dividing the land 
because of the quarrel between their herdsmen, 
with Abraham taking the hilly country and Lot 
the fertile river valley. (Genesis 13.) Why should 
this story have special meaning for Indian Ameri- 
cans? How does the question of land ownership 
enter into the picture when we discuss our In- 
dian-American neighbors? 

In closing: Select from among the daily Bible 
readings one of the Psalms that you think would 
have special appeal for Indian-American Chris- 
tians. This might be the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Read this Psalm thoughtfully to close your class 
session. Pray that the leaders in our government 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This session will bring to our attention ways 
in which the church at the present time, as well 
an in the future, may better serve the Indian 
American. 

As you plan this session, keep in mind what 
you think, and what the members of your class 
may feel their responsibility should be. It is easy 
to think of the needs of people in an abstract way. 
This session should point up specific needs of 
certain peoples and ways in which we can help 
meet those needs. 


To BEGIN 


You may want to introduce a consideration of 
Indian-American leadership by using the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“The crowning gift of the Indian to our life 
and the Christian faith has been its rich leader- 
ship. There have always been Indian leaders, 
both good and bad, at many levels and in many 
fields—in hunting, war, healing, and matters of 
the spirit. These leaders emerged because they 
had something to give and were capable of 
leadership. . . . to the Christian church can 


go much of the credit for the development of 
Indian leaders. While developing such leaders the 
church in turn has discovered that they came 
richly endowed with humility, faith, and devo- 








may be especially guided in any legislation they 
propose and vote for which is concerned with the 
welfare of our Indian Americans. 

Between sessions: Distribute copies of the 
statement A Pronouncement on Indian Affairs, 
sent for at the beginning of this unit, so that each 
member may study it carefully in preparation for 
the closing session. Or have one member of the 
class prepared to report on it. 

In the light of this statement study again any 
pending legislation to see what the effect might 
be for Indian Americans in different parts of the 
country. 

Ask three members of your group to be ready 
to report on the three stories given in the lesson 
for January 29 (Adult Student). 

Plan what you as individuals and as a group 
can do to express Christian friendliness toward 
Indian Americans in your church or community. 


New Covenant 


tion, aS well as a burning zeal and freshness for 
the tasks ahead. . . . Consecrated Indian Chris- 
tians hold dear the wholesome things of the past 
and look forward to the new day assured them by 
Christian hope.” ! 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The new covenant 
II. Ways to help 
III. Our responsibility 

The last sentence in the quotation from Carter 
may well become the transition to a considera- 
tion of “the new covenant.” The material in Adult 
Student is rich in suggestions. What is to be the 
new day or the new covenant that will help meet 
the needs of the Indian? 


I. The new covenant 


You will want to be familiar with the Pro- 
nouncement on Indian Affairs that is referred to 
and quoted in the Shotwell material. 

Note that the new covenant is proposing: (1) 
opportunities for self-development in family and 
religious life, education, employment; (2) partici- 
pation in the benefits of housing, medical care, 
public services; (3) the right to preserve its (In- 
dian) cultural identity. 

This new covenant calls for social planning to 
accompany tribe-by-tribe termination of federal 
trusteeship. You will want to consider point by 
point “Yardstick for Legislation,” actually specific 
legislative acts, outlined in Adult Student. These 
six special measures will merit careful study and 
consideration. 





1 From The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter; Friendship Press, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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Il. Ways to help 


Shotwell emphasizes the fact that legislation, 
although necessary, is not the total answer. 
Again, the answer must be found in Christian 
concern for the value of the individual. 

The “four guides” of Cory, listed by Shotwell, 
will help you and the members of your group 
to establish in your community a much closer re- 
lationship to the Indian American. Note the em- 
phasis on personal relationship. 

The three stories told by Shotwell are dynamic 
and will help your group understand more clearly 
the implications of steps one must take if the 
Indian American is to become a part of our fel- 
lowship. 

If you have not already used the story of Ira 
Hamilton Hayes, be sure to tell it to the class dur- 
ing this session. 

Make the stories you tell your own—do not 
read them from Adult Student. They will be more 
meaningful to you and to the members of your 
group if well presented. 

In his article, “The Church and the Indian,” 
Dr. Fey points out that “Along with government, 
the church is a main influence on Indian life.” 2 
Take time to trace the ways in which the church 
has been instrumental in the transition of the 
Indian American from a primitive religion to 
Christianity. 

Dr. Fey indicates that in general the early reli- 
gion of the Indian was “an unassorted collection 
of vague beliefs in a Great Spirit somewhat with- 
drawn and unapproachable and in a swarm of 
lesser spirits existing everywhere in the environ- 
ment.” 

Many of these spirits were evil; when people 
died, their ghosts had to be satisfied. There arose 
a system of ritualistic exercises dominated by the 
medicine man to appease the spirits. Eventually 
there developed a religion of fear. As was men- 
tioned in an earlier session, the religion of the In- 
dian always influenced not alone the spiritual but 
also the everyday life experiences of the individ- 
ual in his relationship to’ his fellow men and the 
activities of the members of the tribe. 

Dr. Fey continues, stating that organized mis- 
sion work began as early as 1649. In the develop- 
ment of their religious life the idea of the Great 
Spirit took on some of the attributes of the Chris- 
tian God. As the Indian came to realize the value 
of Christianity, the work of the church progressed. 

Some milestones in the history of the church at 
work with the Indian Americans will be of value 
in this discussion: 

1649. Beginning of organized work. Edward 
Winslow incorporated “The President and So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England.” 

1651-1674. John Eliot founded fifteen Christian 
Indian villages. He reduced the language of the 





2 From “The Church and the Indian,” in The Christian Century, 
June 22, 1955. Used by permission. 
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Massachusetts Indians to writing and translated 
the Bible into the tongue of the Indian. 

1787. Organization of the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel Among Indians and Others in 
North America. 

1954. The New Testament published in Navaho. 

Of course, much was done in organizational 
work among the Indians during the intervening 
years, but it is of interest to note the following 
denominations were at work in these early years: 
Moravian, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, 
Friends, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Men- 
nonite, and Reformed. 

Today the Protestant Indian membership num- 
bers about 150,000 Indians. The churches spend 
more than a million dollars annually in support- 
ing over 800 workers, most of whom are Indian 
Americans, in more than 400 mission stations. 

The work of the National Council of Churches 
was indicated earlier, but it should not be for- 
gotten in this summary. 

It will be well to point out that thirty denomi- 
nations are working together through the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions of the National Council. 
Services of this department include the provision 
of religious teachers for Indian students who are 
in attendance at the government boarding 
schools. In one of these schools—Brigham City, 
Utah, there are 2,400 Navaho students. A second 
service rendered by this department is assisting 
in the training of leaders at Cook Christian Train- 
ing School at Phoenix. A third service of the De- 
partment of Indian work is in conducting confer- 
ences of the National Fellowship of Indian Work- 
ers. 

One of the ways in which greater service to 
the Indian American is being accomplished is in 
such projects as that of the Rapid City Commu- 
nity Service Center in Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Rapid City authorities contribute $10,000 annual- 
ly for the Center and the Home Missionary Coun- 
cil also contributes. The missionaries are sup- 
ported by the county council of churches. This 
Center provides for the 3,000 Indians of the city 
an assembly room, sewing room, nursery, laundry, 
library, and a recreational program, which orig- 
inally began under the direction of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Another project worthy of mention—and these 
are many—is that conducted by the United 
Church Committee on Indian Work of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. This work is sponsored by 
the state council of churches. This project is a 
ministry that serves 8,500 Indians of these two 
cities. The director enlists church people, in- 
cluding Indians, to help Indian families re- 
settle in the Twin Cities. Indians in economic dif- 
ficulties are helped to find social agencies that 
will assist them. Job securement, furniture, lodg- 
ing for newcomers, enrollment of children in 
school, are only a part of his endeavors. He puts 
alcoholics in touch with Indian members of Alco- 
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holics Anonymous. He visits Indians in jails. 
Dr. Fey says that the biggest job that is done is in 
“helping church people help Indians in all these 
ways and especially by drawing them into the life 
of the churches.” 

At this time it may be will to consider what 
our responsibility in this whole situation actually 
is. 


III. Our responsibility 


In this discussion you will want to help the 
members of the group to see that they do have a 
responsibility as Christians in this situation in 
which the Indian finds himself. What am I as a 
member of the Christian church going to do to 
help? You will want to point out that one thing 
to do is to become informed not about Indians in 
other sections of the United States, but about 
those in our own state or our community. They 
have partially become informed about the needs 
of the Indian American through this study. They 
should become concerned Christians. 

In the second place, contributions of money 
given to the work of The Methodist Church 
through World Service giving and through Ad- 
vance Specials to Indian-American work is possi- 
ble. 

Thirdly, you will want to encourage the mem- 
bers of your group to develop friendly relations 
with groups of Indian Americans as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

As your group plans together their work with 
the Indian American the following statement 
quoted by Dr. Fey as the purpose of the Minne- 
sota enterprise in brotherhood may well serve as 
the criteria upon which to build a program. 

“The purpose of this committee shall be to 
make available to Indian people the counsel and 
guidance of a Christian pastor, to help them find 
a church home in the congregation of their choice, 
and to help them in the solution of their social and 
material problems by relating them to the proper 
agencies already existing in the community. In 
this ministry, we shall seek together to bear wit- 
ness in word and deed to the gospel of our Lord 
and Savior and to the reality of Christian love. 
In its spiritual ministry, the committee shall at 
all times recognize the responsibility of the in- 
dividual congregation and parish in winning in- 
dividuals to Christian discipleship and nurturing 
their Christian faith and life. Its goal both pri- 
mary and ultimate shall therefore be to relate 
Indian people to existing parishes. In this effort, 
we welcome the co-operation of all evangelical 
denominations and seek only to coordinate, aid 
and encourage their efforts in order that Indian 
people may be reached without confusion and 
needless competition.” 2 


In CLOSING 
As you bring this last session of the study to 


2 Ibid. 























































A new day has begun for this Navaho Indian girl. Typical 
of many who come to the Navaho Methodist Mission 
School, this little girl could not speak a word of English 
when she entered the kindergarten of the school three 
years ago. She was shy and timid. Now she speaks Eng- 
lish easily, is happy, friendly, and well adjusted to 
school life. 


a close you may want to point out some of the 
significant phrases in the above statement. These 
might serve as a basis for our relationship to the 
Indian American. Among others these are of in- 
terest: “help them find a church home in the con- 
gregation of their choice”—“seek together to bear 
witness”—“in word and deed”—“the reality of 
Christian love”—‘“the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual congregation”—‘“relate Indian people to 
existing parishes”—‘“welcome the co-operation” 
—‘“that Indian people may be reached.” 

Your closing statement may be one of your own 
making in which you will emphasize the con- 
tribution of the Indian American to our society 
and our great challenge to accept him and his 
cultural contribution to us in the spirit of Christ. 
If you do not want to work out your own state- 
ment, the following will be appropriate: 

“As Americans we will grow spiritually 
stronger and richer, not by shutting off some of 
the contributing currents but rather by accepting 
their flow into the lifestream of our society, 
where they can be glorified and used. 

“Today America stands as the debtor to a peo- 
ple poor in things but rich in spirit. It is a debt | 
payable only through a spirit of gratitude and 
acceptance extended to the Indian people who 
have so greatly enriched life as we know it today, 
and who continue, in their own way and to the 
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The Church Is Mine 


This is the title of the study for February 
and March in the Adult Fellowship Series. 
This course on churchmanship is planned to 
help laymen develop new insights into their 
distinctive roles in the Protestant churches 
and a deeper appreciation of the church as an 
agency of the Kingdom. 

The topics for next month are: 


February 5: The Layman in the Protestant 
Church 

February 12: Laymen in the Church of Today 

February 19: The Layman as a Learner 

February 26: The Layman and His Worship 


“My Place in the Church” by George W. 
Crane, a layman, will be featured in the 
magazine section. 











full extent of their ability, to give to contem- 
porary American life.” 3 


r——The Group in Action 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Read Jeremiah 31:31-34, the proph- 
et’s words as to the new covenant God is to make 
with his people. Hebrews 8:13, in commenting on 
the old covenant God had made with his people, 
called it obsolete. This might also be said of old 
contracts or treaties the United States government 
has made with Indian Americans. Raise the ques- 
tion, What new covenant or relationship with In- 
dian Americans does our government need? 

To proceed: Turn next to the statements made 
in the leaflet A Pronouncement on Indian Affairs. 
Let someone report on this. 

This statement, passed by the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. at 
a meeting early in 1955 calls for certain meas- 
ures in behalf of Indian Americans, including 
“the safe-guarding of their democratic rights and 
their cultural identity; . . . deliberate and co- 
operative social planning to accompany tribe-by- 
tribe termination of federal trusteeship; protection 
against treaty abrogations; inter-agency action 
on federal and state levels; and the expansion of 
programs for their economic protection and self- 
development; expansion of broad educational 
_ programs; and the development of programs of 
community education for them.” 


ams From The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter; Friendship Press, 
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The pronouncement also calls upon the 
churches within the National Council to accept 
responsibility to help through denominational 
and interdenominational agencies as Indians seek 
to make new adjustments in American commu- 
nities. It calls upon the churches to help maintain 
mutually helpful relationships between Indians 
and others in the community. 

The answer to many of the Indian’s problems is 
to be found in terms of friendliness, brotherhood, 
understanding, and patience practiced by white 
people in the churches. 

The group should note especially Cory’s sug- 
gestions for church groups as given on page 60 in 
Adult Student. 

Discuss this statement as a yardstick for meas- 
uring ways in which those who are interested 
may help better the conditions of Indian Ameri- 
cans. 

To proceed: Do not bring this last session to a 
close without coming to grips in a very practical 
way with steps your group may take to practice 
Christian friendliness with Indian-American 
neighbors. Even though there may be no Indians 
in the immediate neighborhood or in the church, 
there is hardly anyone but who could do some- 
thing to help some group of Indian Americans in 
our country. 

The three short but gripping stories at the end 
of the unit should be told or read by members of 
the class. The first one shows the confusion in the 
minds of Indian children between their standard 
of ethics as it affects ownership of property and 
the white man’s standard. The second story is of 
a successful Christian Indian leader who, through 
education, has been able to make a successful 
adjustment to modern life in an American com- 
munity. The third story is of a much publicized 
young Marine who was thrust by chance into the 
limelight of publicity because of a picture taken 
of him and his comrades planting the Stars and 
Stripes on Mt. Suribachi on Iwo Jima. This young 
Pima Indian, Ira Hamilton Hayes, was found 
dead from weather and alcohol. Somehow the 
church had failed him. 

Each of these stories and its meaning for white 
American Christians should be discussed. 

In closing: Refer to the spirit of friendly under- 
standing and helpfulness Paul the prisoner in 
Rome showed for the young slave Onesimus who 
somehow came in contact with him. Read from 
Paul’s Letter to Philemon, noting Paul’s com- 
mendation for this young slave. You might espe- 
cially stress his counsel to, receive him “as a 
brother” (verses 15 and 16). 

Close with prayer that each member of the 
group may not be found wanting as a Christian 
brother whenever an opportunity is offered him to 
extend a friendly hand to an Indian-American 
neighbor, both as an individual follower of Jesus’ 
teachings and as a member of the Christian 
church. 
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My World Mission 


PREPARING MYSELF 


Is IT not thrilling, when we meet with the per- 
sons in our class, to know that in many countries 
on the six continents other persons are also meet- 
ing to learn of the Christian way? You are one of 
many Christian teachers in the world. 

As teachers, you and I have a world mission. 
To carry out that mission we need to learn of the 
needs and experiences of fellow Christians in 
other parts of the world. 

Each year representatives from the denomina- 
tions meet together to plan for such studies. This 
Joint Committee on Missionary Education plans 
two studies for each year: one of peoples in other 
countries and one of peoples in this country. 

This year the themes deal with our mission in 
a world of upheaval and with the needs of the 
Indian American. The adults of your church 
should have an opportunity to learn about our 
Christian faith in relation to the tremendous 
changes that are taking place throughout the 
world. They should have an opportunity, also, to 
know of the problems and the cares faced by the 
Indian American. 

In many churches the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service will conduct these studies. 
There is need, however, to offer studies for per- 
sons who are not in the Woman’s Society. 

A study of the Indian American is being of- 
fered this month in the Adult Fellowship Series 
(see page 32, and Adult Student). “World 
Change’ is the title of the Adult Fellowship Series 
study for May and June, 1956. Material will be 
provided in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 

You can acquaint your group with these studies. 


Resources 


Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily 
Bible Lessons (pocket size) carry treatments of 
the International Lesson Series plus pertinent 
magazine articles and book reviews. 

The Adult Fellowship Series is also published 
in Adult Student. 

Teaching suggestions for these courses and a 
magazine section are provided in ADULT TEACHER. 

Small churches use Bible Lessons for Adults 
and its companion publication, Bible Lessons for 
Adults: Teacher’s Quarterly. 
Adult Bible Course (quarterly) publishes both 
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If they choose to elect them, then it is your re- 
sponsibility to help find a leader or to equip your- 
self. 


You Can Equipe YOURSELF 


The following courses in a leadership-education 
school will give you help: 

152a—Indian Americans 

153a—The Christian Mission in a Revolutionary 
World 

Are such courses being offered in a leadership 
school near you? If so, why not enroll? 

You will be interested, also, in reference books. 
See page 34 for a listing for the study of the In- 
dian American. 

For the study of the world mission theme, the 
following books have been prepared: 

This Revolutionary Faith, by Floyd Shacklock. 

Cloth $2.00; paper $1.25. 
They Reach for Life, by John E. Skoglund. 
Cloth $3.00; paper $1.25. 

The Household of God, by Lesslie Newbigin. 

$2.75. 

Forward Through the Ages, by Basil Mathews. 

Cloth $2.75; paper $1.50. 

These books were published by Friendship 
Press and are available from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 

Our job is greater than the geographic limita- 
tion of our own community. Our job is to under- 
stand the peoples of the world, their need for 
Christian faith, and their growth and development. 

Qur job is to prepare for our world mission 
through leadership-education courses in the mis- 
sionary-education field and through the study of 
selected books. We can equip ourselves to help. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 


or ADULTS 


the students’ materials and teaching helps for this 
course in Bible study. 

Mature Years gives specific attention to the 
interests and experiences of older adults. 

The Christian Home gives guidance to parents 
as they face the complex problems of the modern 
family. 

Forecast (free), published quarterly, lists audio- 
visuals recommended for use with current study 
units throughout the church school. 

Brace Up Your Minds (free) describes the 
study courses approved for Methodist adults. 




















reviews of books for your home. 
Print your name, address, and 
“Book Talk” on a card and mail 
today. It’s FREE! 
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: For Valuable Resource Material... 


For Personal Spiritual Enrichment... 





The Abingdon Bible Commentary 


Edited by Frederick Eiselen, Edwin Lewis, and David C. Downey. 
A condensed Bible library—-five helpful, fact-filled books in one 
volume. The text was written by 66 outstanding scholars of the 
Bible, chosen from various countries of the English speaking 
world. Concise and complete, it was planned to meet the needs of 
the present time, yet there’s no sacrifice of spiritual values or 
fundamental faith. This commentary contains introductory infor- 
mation and a complete explanation of each book of the Bible by 
chapter and verse. It includes informative articles on the Bible as 
a whole, with articles and commentary on both the Old and New 
Testaments. Also contains cross-references, colored maps and a 
complete index. Bound in dark blue cloth binding with gold- 
stamped titles. 1,452 pages. Size, 61/,x914 inches. Specify if 
thumb-index is desired. (AP) 


er eer re postpaid, $8.75 
Thumb-indexed edition ..................... postpaid, $10.00 


All of the Women of the Bible 


By Edith Deen. This is the first comprehensive book ever written 
on all the women of the Bible. Here—within a single binding— 
are 300 biographies. Saints and harlots, faithful mothers and 
Wives, queens, sorceresses, concubines, business women . . . all 
are here in rich and inspiring detail. Flavored with the color and 
drama of the original stories, this book becomes a feminine por- 
trait gallery unsurpassed in the whole of literature. 


BI, Beh se Pectin eMinkse oo preaemeria theses postpaid, $4.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


ng House 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta, Boston or Los Angeles, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


In Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 








